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NEWS OF 


[ is perhaps a pity that the debate on Mr. Strachey’s now 

notorious Colchester speech should have turned so largely on 

the question of whether the speaker's admitted use of the word 

“ plot” represented an attack on the Schuman Plan and all such 
schemes or on the Conservative Opposition in the House of Com- 
mons. As to that, Mr. Strachey’s insistence that he introduced the 
“plot” passage with a sentence referring to a discussion in the 
House and Tory tactics there has to be measured against the equal 
insistence of several qualified reporters present at the meeting that 
he used no such words. All that can be said about that is that a 
speaker's memory is sometimes genuinely confused between what 
he meant to say and what he actually did say, and that the reporters 
would be considerably less than competent if they let what is plainly 
a salient sentence slip past them unobserved. The real charge 
against the Colchester speech is that it represented an attitude to 
the Schuman Plan totally different from the attitude of the Govern- 
ment as defined by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Attlee generously endeavoured on Tuesday to minimise the 
difference, but no one putting his speech and Mr. Strachey’s side 
by side could ignore it for a moment. Mr. Strachey, of course, is 
fully entitled to hold views of his own on the Schuman Plan or 
any other question, but the Secretary of State for War figures among 
Ministers of Cabinet rank, and the rule recognised among Cabinet 
Ministers—that whatever anyone of them may think, he must not, 
while a Minister, give expression to views discordant with the 
Government’s—must apply here. Mr. Attlee, while defending Mr. 
Strachey on some points, was compelled to join issue with him on 
others. If he had rated the differences higher, consequences would 
have necessariiy followed which as Prime Minister he presumably 
does not desire. Mr. Strachey—and the Government—have ridden 
this particular storm, but the episode has ministered to the latter's 


prestige as little as Dr. Dalton’s Brown Book escapade 


The Definition of Development 
Wednesday's valuable debate in the Commons on colonial affairs 
once again .underlined the need to be quite sure what is meant 


by the term. It was clear enough from the admirable survey given 
by Mr. James Gritliths, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
that it means far more than the mere expenditure of money. 
Amounts drawn Trom the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund 
are going up rapidly, from £6,450,000 in 1948-49 to £12,900,000 in 
1949-50 and a probable £19,500,000 in 1950-51. There are some 
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remarkable gains in health services, in education and in economic 
facilities to show for this expenditure. But there are problems to 
show as well. In fact, the colonies give an extreme demonstration 
of a thesis which also applies to the life of this country—that un- 
pleasant complications are likely to arise when planners get to 
work on some parts of the economy and fail to allow for the 
inevitable repercussions on all the other parts. Expenditure on 
colonial development is already running against the limit of the 
funds available, but there is not much evidence that the productive 
resources of many territories have been developed to a sufficient 
degree to make a substantial contribution to the cost of the social 
services which are being set up Yet that must be achieved sooner 
or later. If it is not, then much of the work which has already 
been done in the field of health is mere rescue, not development, 
and its fruits would be lost in a very short time if the British 
Government found itself in a crisis in which large contributions 
were no longer possible. Success itself in the work of rescue means 
bigger demands on resources to support the increasing population. 
Everything the colonial peoples can do to help themselves must 
be done, and this means adopting more enlightened methods of 
production rather than rapidly expanding trade unions and a political 
Press whose leaders have not yet learned the first elements of social 
responsibility. 


Does France Need a Government ? 

On Wednesday, July 12th, France at last obtained a Govern- 
ment, but she had not had one since June 24th, the day 
before Communist troops invaded South Korea. It is possible 
to ask whether a country which can carry on without a Government 
in three such weeks of crisis really needs one at all. The question 
is not as fantastic as it looks, for quite apart from the fact that 
the activities of French Governments, when they do exist, are 
strictly limited by complex political pressures, there are always 
plenty of well-informed French cynics to point out that the antics 
of the parties are irrelevant anyway, the stability of France being 
something independent of the performance of the National 
Assembly. M. René Pleven, who belongs to a small party which 
is called the Union Démocratique et Socialiste de la Résistance and 
which iffiliated with the Radicals, has now formed a 
Government consisting of Socialists, Radicals and members of the 
M.R.P.— and who cares ? This attitude is sufficiently well known. 
In its more extreme form, as expressed in the pronouncements of 


is closely 
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General de Gaulle, it leads straight to proposals for the abandon- 
ment of the present constitution. But it is a dangerous argument 
in any case. It may not matter very much far as routine 
operations are concerned, but it is absolutely vital when a real 
crisis occurs that the Government of the day should be able to act 
quickly, in the knowledge that the vast majority of the people 
will back it up. In France, where the Communists complicate 
every crisis, a strong and compact Government is doubly necessary. 
All that outsiders can hope is that France will get such a Govern- 
ment before some major upheaval either at home or abroad arrives 
to point the moral 


so 


Refugees and Politics 

Schleswig-Holstein, the most northerly of the West German 
Liinder, the smallest. The elections that took place 
there last Sunday should therefore not give rise to any sweeping 


is also one of 


deductions. They derive considerable importance, none the less, 
from one development which, if repeated elsewhere, may have 
serious consequences. In this Land the refugees have organised 


emselves into a political party, and at their first attempt secured 
That is a considerable success, 
reduction in the Social 
No party now commands a majority, 
or anything like it, and the question is on what basis a coalition 


1 seats in a House of sixty-nine 


t coincides with a Democratic seats 


1 forty-three to nineteen 


government shall be formed. The Social Democrats and the refugees 
“ 1 only number thirtv-four—just under half the House 


between them, and the refugees would ciearly exact high terms for 
That, of course, is the danger. A 
nondescript in political composition but united in a desire 
unreasonable) to further 


co-operation 


k P, 
(neither unintelligible 


pressure- 


nor entirely its 


own interests, could make havoc of existing political alignments 
If the same development recurs at the next elections to be held, 
those in Lower Saxony, the prospect of a united refugee political 
movement throughout Western Germany will have to be reckoned 
with That should stimulate the Federal Government to press ahead 


1 


th measures for employment and settlement, for it is the un- 


emploved and unsettled element that may cause trouble In 
Schleswig-Holstein the Aloc of Christian Democratic Union, Free 
Democrats (industrialists) and German Party has increased from 


twenty-one to thirty-one seats. A small addition would give it half 


the House : but it is not clear where such an accession to the Right 
js to come from, nor how far government by the Right is desirable 


Freer Payments 


Among the many perversities which have complicated European 


trade, and made its very existence something of a miracle, the 
tangle of bilateral payments arrangements has been one of the 
worst. The agreement reached in Paris last week to set up a 
I pean Payments Umon should do a great deal to straighten 
1 t. It is obviously more sensible that there should be a central 
clearing-house for payments between all European countries than 
that each pair should attempt to settle their debts separately. 
If. for example, when the monthly balance is struck, Britain owes 


money to Belgium and is owed money by France then clearly the 
quickest the matter the balance direct 
fr France to Belgium. The risk that some European currencies 

1? or in the usual 


wav to settle is to transfer 


e too plentiful and some too scarce jargon 


some will be soft and some hard-—-remains. But it is evidently 
felt that this risk is not sufficiently serious to rule out the device 
of a central clearing, and in any case the arrangements for borrow- 
ing from or lending to the central fund are so designed as to 
pe se, or at least to discourage, the countries whose international 
balances are persistently lopsided. The direct effect of the new 
arrangement, once it comes into force, will be to leave the countries 


of Western Europe, and certain others closely associated with them, 


free to buy and sell internationally in the market which is most 
advantageous on price grounds, without constant complications 
about hard and soft currencies. But the indirect effects will be 
mportant to The countries joming the union have agreed to 
free 60 per cent. of their overseas trade from quantitative restric- 
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tions, and the whole move is evidence of a progress towards freer 
European trade which will be welcome in America, besides being 
reasonable in itself. 


S. W. Africa and The Union 

South African spokesmen, presumably aware of the form it wag 
likely to take, have been discounting in advance the opinion of 
the International Court of Justice on the status of South-West 
Africa. The judgement of the Court which has now been delivered 
is, however, too impressive to be ignored. The question at issue 
is the extent to which the mandatory obligations which South Africa 
assumed over the territory in 1920 are still valid today, now that 
the League of Nations has ceased to exist. Ihe Court is of 
unanimous opinion that the mandate has not lapsed, although 
there is some divergence of opinion as to the manner in which 
these obligations should be exercised in future The furthest 
concession that the South African Government is prepared to make 
to outside opinion is that the Union should (to quote from Tues- 
day's statement by the High Commissioner in London) * continue 
administering South-West Africa in the spirit of the mandate given 
her by the League of Nations.” The spirit in this case is not enough, 
even if (as some people, inside as well as outside South-West Africa, 
doubt) South Africa been a faithful 
Geneva ; something of the letter is required to reassure all con- 
cerned that the welfare and advancement of the native inhabitants 
are the main concern of the administering authority. The decision 
of the International Court, though it is only advisory, leaves no 
doubt that among concerned the Assembly of the United 
Nations has still a right to be counted. The South African proposal 
to hold elections in South-West Africa in August (Europeans, 
naturally, alone being able to voie) would seem, both in manner 
and object, to be incompatible with the reasons which first brought 
the Union into South-West Africa. 


has always interpreter of 


those 


The Limit of Taxation 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer has admitted in the House of 
Commons that this year’s Finance Bill, which was passed at last 
on Monday, was unimaginative. Shee 
unconvincing apology and ineffective reply, may 
the fact that this vear’s Budget was not merely unimaginative, but 
thoroughly pernicious. But even at this late hour it is impossible 
to ignore altogether the nonsense which the Chancellor talked on 
Monday about the limits of taxable capacity. He that 
limit of direct taxation had been reached, but that more money 
could still be raised from other forms of taxation. But at the same 
time he said that taxation on incomes had been reduced by« £650 
million since 1945 and that this reserve could be tapped if it became 
necessary. All this was so much confusing verbiage, and it is 
difficult to believe that the Chancellor was himself taken in by it. 
The taxes, whether direct or indirect, are paid by the taxpayers. 
What the Chancellors statement boils down to is _ there- 
fore that, if £650 million 
squeezed out of those taxpayers. No doubt it 
but the effect of such would be to force the 

back to the dislocations improvisations of war 
which are in themselves so exhausting to the national 
economy that we have barely The 
immediate point is not what the country can manage to bear in 
war, but what it ought to bear in peace. We are 


weuriness, after weeks of 


have obscured 


said the 


necessary, at least more could 


be same 
action 
and 


could, 
country 
finance 
recovered from the last bout. 


so close to this 


second limit that the immediate problem ts to find the resources, 
not to fight a world war. but to preserve the peace. That is the 
real problem which the Chancellor is czlled upon to face—a real 


problem. not a hypothetical one. And it has been created by the 
Governments own policy of spending more than the country can 


afford 


Remember Smithfield 


lt is a rule of thumb in Fleet Street that a strike 
is not news, but it will be a very bad thing if the rule is allowed 


to apply to the strike of Smithfield lorry-drivers. which was setiled 


vhich is settled 
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on Tuesday, only to break out once more in a new form on 
Wednesday The labour situation at Smithfield is a subject which 
requires all the publicity it can get. There is every reason to sift 
this matter to the bottom, sparing neither the market-workers, their 
unotlicial strike committee, the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, the employers, nor the Ministry of Labour. No inquiry so 
far has brought out all the facts of the situaticn at this plague-spot 
[The secrecy in which trade union activities and labour relations 
generally are normally enveloped is dangerous in any case, and 
particularly now that the connection between the unions and 
Government ts so close ; but in a case like this, in which the public 
is continually victimised in the course of a complex of disputes 
which has still not been straightened out, further secrecy is quite 
intolerable. Indeed, it has become essential in the interests of the 
men themselves, the majority of whom are no doubt honest and 
reasonable citizens to whom the constant allegations that they are 
subject to Communist influence must be irritating to say the least, 
that the facts should be cleared up. The matter certainly is not 
settled yet. The claim for a 19s. a week increase for meat transport- 
drivers 1s not settled—only handed back to the union. It is quite 
likely that the unofficial committee which led the strike will remain 
in existence. The usual cry of “ no victimisation ” has been raised, 
and it can only mean that even if deliberate mischief-makers are 
discovered they will not be removed. To the real victims—the 
people of London—this particular parrot-cry may sound positively 
infuriating. But the fact remains that fury neither can nor should 
settle this matter. It can only be settled by a dispassionate judge- 
ment, reached after a proper—and public—survey of all the 


evidence 


The Wholesome Herring 

The annual report of the Herring Industry Board shows that 
the homs demand for herrings has fallen by one-third in the past 
two years. This is an alarming state of affairs for an industry 
which is facing increased foreign competition, and in which there 
have always been too many bankruptcies to encourage much sense 
of security To a certain extent the discomfiture of the herring 
was inevitable. For it, as for a good many human beings, the war 
was a period of inflated importance, and the peace has meant a 
period of rehabilitation and adjustment. The obstacles against 
which the herring has now to compete are numerous. Alternative 
foods are available to oust it from the breakfast and dinner table ; 
the fish-eating habits of the war-time English became a bad joke 
which has now to be lived down, and the herring (since it cannot 
be deep-fried and wrapped up in newspaper) is the first sufferer 
from the reaction. It is apparently no use telling the public, as 
the Ministry of Food has been doing for some time, that properly 
cooked a fresh herring is as delicious a fish as any that comes out 
of the sea. The answer to that is siniple: the English cannot cook 
and the herrings are usually not fresh. It is obviously beyond 
the capacity of the Ministry and the herring industry to teach the 
English how to cook, but it should not be beyond their combined 
efforts to ensure that only fish of the very best quality gets into 
the hands of the retailers. This raises problems of distribution 
which are common to the fish industry as a whole, and of course 
it is not only herrings that are suffering from a post-war slump 
or from the threat of over-fishing and foreign competition 


Postal Improvement 

Mr. Ness Edwards may be making trouble for himself with the 
Post Office unions, but he has earned the thanks of everyone in 
large cities by his decision to restore a late collection of letters, and 
of everyone everywhere for his extension of the cheap telephone- 
call period from 6 to 10.30 instead of 6.30 to 9.30. Against this 
has to be set a slight increase in parcel-post and foreign-letter rates 
(At present a letter from England to France costs 3d., a letter from 
France to England approximately 8d.) On balance, the public is 
very much the gainer. Mr Ness Edwards, his predecessor having 
declared such charges impracticable, has proved them practicable 
by effecting them 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


LL Conservative members would agree and, probably, sf 
would many Labour members, that of the political leaders 
on either side of the House the one who has most advanced 

in authority during the present session is Mr. Eden. On Wednesday 
he opened the debate on colonial affairs for the Conservatives. That 
is only one indication of the way in which the interests of the man 
once narrowly dedicated to foreign affairs have broadened. He 
has also been playing a foremost part in economic and financial 
debates. In short, he has become the all-rounder that the leader-, 
designate of a party must be. Still, it is not in virtue of this that 
his reputation has been growing at Westminste: It has grown 
because of the statesmanlike quality he has shown in his approach 
to current problems; because of the discovery that he is echo to 
nobody, not even Mr. Churchill; and because he has proved that 
without abating his Conservatism he can rise superior to the rigours 
of the party-game. He obviously has the respect of the Labour 
members. His relation to them resembles Baldwin's. No Conserva- 
tive spokesman has met with such cheers from the Labour party as 


he did at the end of his fine speech in the Korea debate. That was 
a tribute to the large outlook of the speech 
* * 7 * 
Korea is bound to keep breaking in everywhere now. It soon 


got into the debate on the third reading of the Finance Bill. Mr 
Gaitskell had undertaken to vindicate the Chancellor's budge 
surplus policy. The last of several arguments he used for the 
purpose was that a surplus is necessary because of the possible 
demands of the Korean conflict. Herein Mr. Lyttelton spotted the 
whole lesson of the Finance Bill, as he sees it, which is that we are 
left without taxable reserves to meet an emergency. Sir Stafford 
told Mr. Lyttelton that we had far from reached the limits of 
“ taxability.” There was the implication that the £650,000,000 relief 
on taxation of incomes given since 1945 could be reimposed and 
that more could be got out of indirect taxation and death duties. 
Only, of course, to meet an emergency. A friend had a quarrel with 
this reply. It was a terminological not a financial one. He grieved 
that Sir Stafford had missed the chance of speaking about the 
“availability of taxability.” 
° * * * 


The inquest on the Strachey “ plot ” speech was an uncomfortable 
affair. Mr. Churchill called it a rather painful one. That is inevit- 
able where a Minister's candour is assailed. Nevertheless, the House 
was acutely interested, as it always will be, when a Minister's 
fortunes as well as reputation are at stake, especially the fortunes 
of one who has been leading such an exciting ministerial life a3 
Mr. Strachey. Accordingly, he had a crowded House to hear him. 
He has no nerves. This was not the first Parliamentary ordeal he 
had faced, but he was as cool and assured in this, the most critical 
of them, as he had been in the earlier and less trying ones. He 
presented his case in the mildest of tones. The plot passage of the 
speech referred to the Tory manoeuvres in the House, and as for 
the criticisms of the Schuman Plan, regrettable though some might 
be in tone and open to an equally regrettable misunderstanding by 
M. Schuman and his associates, they nevertheless did not go beyond 
the position taken up by the Government in the debate. Mr. 
Strachey’s whole demeanour proclaimed that this would be accepted 
as a true and reasonable explanation by any person not blinded by 
prejudice 

* * * 7 

But the Opposition half of the House did not accept if 
as a Satisfactory explanation. Mr Churchill, Sir David Maxwell 
Fyfe and Mr. Clement Davies were convinced that the speech wag 
meaningless save as alleging a capitalist plot against the plan, and 
that it was, in Sir David Fyfe’s word, hypocrisy to pretend that it 
could be reconciled with the Government's welcome for the 
Schuman initiative. Still, Mr. Attlee has once again thrown his 
shield over his lieutenant, even though he did think him wrong td 
impute motives to the authors of the plan 


H. B 





F the situation in Korea is no better militarily it is at least 

no worse diplomatically. In the field the tide still flows 

one way. In view of the character of the training and 
equipment for which the Northern Koreans are indebted to their 
Russian mentors it could do no other, quite apart from the 
clement of surprise which gives every aggressor an inevitable 
initial advantage. It is well, moreover, in assessing the situation, 
to recognise that the Americans, who up to the last day or two 
have been endeavouring to hold a line with no South Korean 
support worth speaking of, are outnumbered in the ratio of some 
ten to one—not by raw Mongolian levies, but by an army 
considerable in size, well drilled, well disciplined and well 
equipped. There is no clear evidence of active Russian participa- 
tion in the present conflict, but every evidence that Russia, 
during the three and a half years she was in occupation of 
Northern Korea, devoted herself to admirable purpose to the 
business, now familiar in many quarters, of building up an 
efficient local fighting force, capable, again in accordance with 
familiar practice, of creating the maximum of local disturbance, 
and quite possibly of extending Communist rule over a large 
population and a wide area to the general advantage of Com- 
munist prestige everywhere. That has almost happened. It has 
indeed to some extent actually happened. A substantial area 
has already been occupied by the Communist Northerners, and 
if that does not mean a considerable population also it is only 
because the population has incontinently fled. Whether more 
territory will be occupied yet depends on the success of the 
attempted stand on the line of the River Kum, and the prospects 
of such success are not to be rated very high. 

But if on the short view the Northern offensive may secm to 
be succeeding alarmingly, on the long, and the only relevant, 
view it can be said to have already failed. The calculation, both 
at Moscow and at Pyongyang, clearly was that the whole penin- 
sula would be overrun before the assumedly slow-moving and 
ineffective machinery of the United Nations could reach the 
point even of grinding out paper resolutions. Instead of that, 
action, by one member of the United Nations which happened 
to have forces within striking distance, actually by a few hours 
preceded discussion. That, of course, was perfectly proper and 
legitimate. When an unprovoked attack is made on any State 
it is the undoubted right, and not far short of the undoubted 
duty, of any other which can to come to the assistance of the 
victim. This the United States most promptly and fortunately 
did, and the United Nations immediately endorsed its action. 
Once that had happened the ultimate fate of the Northern 
The United States had taken a step 
it was impossible to retrace. The British Commonwealth took 
immediate stand at her side. Member after member of the 
United Nations signified its approval of the Security Council’s 
denunciation of the aggression and its call for the mobilisation 
of all resources for the restoration of the status quo, ull by now 
S0 out of the 58 members of the organisation have aligned 
odd half-dozen con- 
In such circum- 
stances only one of two developments is probable. Either Russia, 
undoubtedly responsible for setting the Northern Korean troops 
in motion, will decide to support them not only with material 
but with men, and to fight on soil not her own, as German and 
Italian forces fought in the Spanish Civil War: the almost 
inevitable end of that would be the Third World War. So far 
that does not look like happening. If it does not happen the 


aggressors was sealed. 


over 
themselves with the Council, most of the 
of course, of Russia and her satellites. 


sisting, 


Northerners will sooner or later, but quite infallibly, be driven 
back to the 38th Parallel from which they launched their wanton 
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aggression. The only question is how many Koreans and 
Americans will have met their death first. 

Everything, therefore, is plainly in Russia’s hands; no one 
doubts that if she sees fit to stop the Korean war she can do 
it at any moment. She, moreover, is the only State in that 
position. All the rest of the United Nations put together can do 
no more than combine to ensure the ultimate defeat of Northern 
Korea. And, once more, before that happens many men of many 
nations will be killed. But Russia’s position, even if she should 
have concluded secretly that the present throw must fail, is not 
entirely easy. Face must be saved. She cannot be expected 
simply to tell the Northern Koreans to declare themselves beaten 
and withdraw, particularly at a moment when they are anything 
but beaten. On the other hand she does not—provided always 
that she has decided against a general war—want to wait till 
they are beaten, as in the end they must be. But diplomacy has 
its resources. If the Kremlin, in helping to settle the Korean 
question, could get certain other questions settled simultaneously 
she might emerge with kudos not diminished and even in some 
eyes at least enhanced. What are those other questions? Most of 
them are connected with the United Nations, which Russia, for 
all her abuse of that institution and for all her paraded absence 
from the Security Council table, can afford less than ever to 
ignore. There is the control of atomic energy, a problem not 
necessarily insoluble because it has so far defied solution. There 
is the representation of China at Lake Success, a matter of vital 
importance to Russia because if it is settled her way there will 
be two Communist voices among those of the five permanent 
members of the Council. And there is the question of the veto 

if Russia really desires to settle that. 

Among these the Chinese question predominates, for more 
reasons than one, among them the possibility that Russia, 
instead of sending her own troops to support the Northern 
Koreans, might persuade, or enjoin, Mao Tse-tung to send 
his instead. That would not give North Korea the victory, but 
it might lengthen out the campaign indefinitely. The danger 
of that happening is one good reason for another attempt to 
establish a better relationship with China. In her attitude on 
this question Russia is on no weak ground. To her demand that 
the real Government of China, not a defeated and discredited 
Government, with no foothold left on the mainland at all, should 
be represented on the Security Council there is no good answer. 
If a Communist Poland and a Communist Czechoslovakia have 
places at Lake Success a Communist China has an equal right 
to one. No one can expect that her presence, initially at any 
rate, will make for harmony. She is bound to make common 
cause at first with the other Communist States. That must be 
faced unless Communism is to be banished from the United 
Nations altogether, the nations to be no longer even nominally 
united and the world to be split in half. Far better to meet 
Communism in open debate. Far better to end the puerik 
tactics whereby Russia and her satellites walk out of any United 
Nations meeting which a_ representative of the Chinese 
Nationalist Government attends. There is nothing to fear from 
Communism in the open. And to get it to Lake Success means 
getting it outside the iron curtain. 

What Russia’s actual attitude on all this is can only be 
surmised, though possibly the British Ambassador in Moscow, 
after his talks with M. Gromyko, has some inkling of it. The 
protests and manifestos launched from the Kremlin since the 
Korean aggression started call for little attention. A nation se 
inveterately propagandist could do nothing less at such a juncture 
than let its rhetoricians loose. The arguments about the alleged 
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illegality of the Security Council’s action have been effectively 
disposed of by the Attorney-General in this country and Dr. 
Philip Jessup in America. There is not a vestige of foundation 
for the Russian charges, even if a State which had ostenta- 
tiously washed its hands of the Security Council had any title 
to lay down the law about Security Council procedure. But 
in all the spate of forensic argument there is no very markedly 
belligerent note. There may, of course, be belligerent prepara- 
tions behind a screen of words, but there is no visible evidence 
of anything abnormal. It would, on a long view, be to 
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Russia’s interest to stop the Korean war now. It would be to 
her interest to reach a settlement about the atomic bomb, for 
she must realise that what is happening in Korea must determine 
America to increase her lead at all costs in the production of this 
potentially decisive weapon. It would be manifestly to her 
interest to see Communist China on the Security Council. All 
this must be emphasised, for there is no reason to suppose that 
Russia would be actuated by consideration for anyone’s interests 
but her own. But in this case her interests may coincide with 
the world’s. And that may provide a basis for negotiation, 





A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


SAID some time ago that it seemed a pity that the Duke of 

Windsor should be dragging into light again the whole painful 

story of the abdication, and a study of the story as it appears in 
the latest issue of Life provides no reason for changing that opinion. 
As might be expected, the Duke writes of Mr. Baldwin throughout 
in a tone of animosity, though it is plain even from this narrative 
that the Prime Minister did no more than his duty required, did 
it with obvious reluctance and did it very well. What is surprising 
is the disclosure that the friend on whom the Duke most relied 
at the moment of crisis was no other than Lord Beaverbrook 
When Mrs. Simpson's divorce proceedings were pending King 
Edward sent for the proprietor of the Daily Express and the present 
Lord Rothermere and got them to persuade the British Press to 
report the case unsensationally. Later (on November 14th, 1936) 
when matters were coming to a head, the King persuaded Lord 
Beaverbrook, who had just sailed for America on the * Bremen’ 
(travelling Imperially ?) to come back on the same boat and advise 
him: but by the time he did get back the conflict between the 
King’s determination to marry Mrs. Simpson and the certainty of 
overwhelming opposition to that course in Great Britain and the 
Dominions had made either an abandonment of the marriage or 
an abandonment of the throne inevitable. The idea of a morganatic 
marriage, it appears, originated with the then Lord Rothermere 
and was heavily frowned on by Lord Beaverbrook—who did show 


thereby that his advice was of some value 
* * * * 


The Lady with Two Faces” naturally interests me, and I feel 
that we ought to have met. We are less likely to now than we 
were a week ago, for the lady, or rather the statue of her—tor 
she is statua et praeterea nihil—lies at the bottom of the Thames, 
where she was thrown, apparently by some sportsmen of the first 
water, after the Henley Regatta ended on Saturday. The statue 
stood on Temple Island, and it is assumed that a sense of humou: 
developed to abnormal strength dictated a piece of vandalism 
worthy of a perverse child of three with no sense of humour at all 
However, the saboteurs of the Lady with Two Faces are no doubt 
as proud of their achievement as the village clowns who were 
responsible for prizing the famous hanging-stone at Lustleigh in 
Devon from its base some weeks ago presumably were of theirs 
Exhilaration that can only find expression in destruction is a 
lamentable thing ; but there are persons of such mentality that that 
does in fact happen. 

* * * * 

No one can accuse me of a bias in favour of crocodiles In 
general | am against these animals, and avoid one whenever it 
crosses my path—which is relatively seldom. And I suppose it is as 
reasonable to make their skins into a particular kind of leather 
as it is to make the skin of a pig into another kind of leather. 
But when I read that in Tanganyika crocodiles are fished for with 
hooks baited and laid out on rocks where crocodiles like to sun 
themselves I become little short of pro-crocodile. It sounds a 
peculiarly painful operation, for I can’t help thinking that a hook 
in a crocodile’s vast jaws must hurt a good deal more than a hook 
in a whiting pouting’s. Some day, when the United Nations has 
Settled human rights. it might think a little about animal rights 





When, during the visit of Princess Margaret to Canterbury a 
few weeks ago, a photograph was published showing the Princess 
shaking hands with the Dean there was some criticism of the 
Princess's trafficking with this Red dignitary The criticism was 
completely beside the mark. The Dean, of course, is the official in 
charge of the cathedral which Princess Margaret was visiting, and 
he was presented to her by the Archbishop, who has so far not 
assumed a noticeably scarlet tinge himself ; what would have raised 
criticism general and just would have been any refusal on the 
Princess’s part to meet Dr. Hewlett Johnson. But now comes a 
strange sequel. In Vienna, so the Daily Herald correspondent 
there states, the Communists posted up a copy of the photograph 
as representing the Princess shaking hands with the Red Dean 
after she had signed the Communist Peace Manifesto. You can 
say, of course, if you like, that that is what comes of a Princess 
shaking hands with a Communist Dean. Why not say, while you 
are about it, that that is what comes of a Princess existing at all ? 

* * * a 

There is to be another cut in newsprint, and the daily papers 
will become slimmer still. It is a great pity, but some of them 
at any rate have completely disabled themselves from making any 
effective protest by the uses to which they choose to put their 
columns. It would be instructive to compute the space devoted 
to pictures of, and sloppy articles about, some schoolgirl of sixteen 
who has got herself engaged to a young gentleman of twenty-two 
(The comment, “I'd give the girl a good spanking ; the lad himself 
should have a dose of Korea,” is not mine ; I quote it for considera- 
tion.) On top of this comes space-squandering on an even more 
lavish scale in connection with a music-hall star called Sinatra and 
a pack of addle-pated women whose addled pates the mere fact of 
his proximity turns. Do we need more paper for more of this. 

* * * . 

An answer which the Chancellor of the Exchequer is reported 
as giving to Commander Gurney Braithwaite in the House on 
Tuesday demands public attention Commander Braithwaite raised 
again the Chancellor's singular and shabby action in agreeing that 
the tourist allowance for travellers in, for example, France should 
be the equivalent of 150 dollars, and then translating that into 
English money as £50, whereas the real equivalent, at the exchange 
rate of 2.80, which Sir Stafford himself fixed, is £53 lls. Sd. Asked 
whether he adhered to his statement made on May 23rd that £50 
was “ broadly equivalent ” to 150 dollars, the Chancellor is reported 
as answering: “ Yes. I certainly do.” He declined to agree that 
this meant mulcting the British tourist of over £3 10s. So Sir 
Stafford persists in applying a fictitious exchange-rate of 3 dollars 
to the £ instead of 2.80, with resultant and apparently quite deliberate 
detriment to the British tourist. A smali thing, perhaps, but 
characteristic. 

* . * os 

I sometimes read the lessons in a country church. A Sunday 
or two ago, as I went to the lectern, a very juvenile infant (I am 
told) asked in a whisper well audible over the back of the church, 
“Is that God ?” The answer could not be an unqualified affirma- 
tive ; but I can understand the mistake 


And now exit Janus, enter Strix ; pro tem. JANUS. 
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Dr. Malan’s Mission 


By CYRIL RAY 


T was in all innocence, and with the best of intentions, that 

the Dutch Reformed Church, at its Bloemfontein conference in 

April, called Dr. Malan’s bluff. The Nationalist Party scraped 
into office in 1948 on its policy of apartheid, and it has passed 
enough measures since to push racial segregation about as far as 
segregation can go. Europeans and non-Europeans may not marry 
(priests who marry them can be jailed and have been fined) ; a new 
Jaw forbids them extra-marital Every South African’s 
racial descent is to be recorded on his identity card. The Group 
Areas Act gives the Minister of the Interior power to divide the 
country into racial zones. Excellent, said the party's spiritual 
advisers. Excellent; keep it up. Only total apartheid will do, if 
white civilisation is to be saved. India was partitioned into India 
and Pakistan ; now for White South Africa and Bantustan. 

Nothing could have been more embarrassing. South Africa’s 
whole economy and social structure—its homes and farms and 
mines and factories—depend on native labour. An uncomfortable 
Dr. Malan, invited by General Smuts in the House of Assembly 
to relate his policy of apartheid to the Dutch Reformed Church's 
advocacy of total separation, replied that “it is an ideal, but it is 
not the policy of the Nationalist Party,” and was greeted by Opposi- 
tion cries of “ He's coming round at last” and “ Come and sit over 
here, Doctor! " 

It was not so absurd an invitation, at that. Outside the Union 
it is convenient to assume that while Dr. Malan and his Nationalists 
—the Afrikaners generally—stand for reaction, republicanism and 
racial repression, the largely English-speaking United Party is the 
repository of sweetness, light and liberalism. It is an assumption 
that a visit to the Union makes it impossible to maintain. The 
Nationalists are an agrarian party, looking back wistfully to the 
days before the mines and the towns lured the cheap native labour 
away from their farms. The United Party—and the division follows 
closely that between Boer and Briton—are business-men and indus- 
trialists. They do not like the African in the towns, but they need 
him there 

The Nationalists are illiberal in their native policy ; the United 
Party only potentially liberal. The Afrikaner farmer has most to 
gain by driving the African out of the town and back into the 
English-speaking townsman has most to lose— 
physically and economically—if repression harasses the African into 
violence or into the withdrawal of his labour. Neither Boer nor 
Briton, neither the Nationalists nor the United Party, has the 
slightest intention ot inclination to give the African equal social, 
political or economic rights, and to this extent both parties and 
both peoples are in complete accord with the Dutch Reformed 
Church: “No equality between black and white in Church or 
State.” 

li needs a group-psychologist, not a reporter, to assess and explain 
the complex of fear, pride, prejudice and hatred (in both white men 
and black) that bedevils race relationships in South Africa. All 
the reporter can do is to note how far all these factors exceed what 


relations. 


reserves ; the 


he had previously read and heard about To note, above 
all, the irrationality A Johannesburg woman returned un- 
expectedly early to her Hollywood-hybrid suburban house 


to find that the Basuto house-boy who should have been Hoover- 
ing the sitting-room carpet was asleep in a sitting-room chair. 
How, she wailed to her neighbour, how could she ever sit in that 
chair again? Yet the same house-boy, or his sister or his cousin, 
prepares her food, makes her bed, nurses her children. There were 
angry and bewildered questions in the House when European and 
non-European Girl Guides (or were they Brownies ?) appeared 
together in Press photographs of the rally that greeted Lady Baden- 
Powell. Is it for this that we educate Kaflir children ? 

At the Baragwanath Non-European Hospital there are a dozen 
European nursing sisters on the teaching staff and some eighty-odd 
African nurses under training. The African girls (and it was a 


concession that had to be battled for) were allowed the use of the 
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swimming-bath—built when it was a British Army hospital—for a 
year ; the Europeans had it for the following year. I knew better 
than to ask, in South Africa, why they couldn't all use it together, 
but I did ask why they couldn't use it on alternate days, thus 
respecting the local prejudices. What made me think, was the 
reply, that a question as stupid as that showed any knowledge of 
local prejudices ? 

This is the country where Jews speak of Africans as Hitler used 
to speak of the Jews. “How would you like a Kaffir doctor to 
examine your wife ?”” a Johannesburg Jew asked me, and in the 
tone of one who had produced the final, incontrovertible, knock- 
you-down answer to all my nonsense about educating the African. 
Yet it is only fair to say that there is probably a higher proportion 
of liberals—in the racial sense—among South Africa’s Jews than 
in any other European group; and to add that to most white 
South Africans “liberal” is a term of abuse, usually linked with 
“ Communist,” and that many Afrikaners do not consider Jews as 
being white themselves. When you enter South Africa you fill in 
a form which asks whether you are European, Asiatic or Hebrew. 
This has been so since General Hertzog’s day, and many Jews fear 
that when Dr. Malan proclaims his Republic they will find them- 
selves discriminated against as second-class citizens. 

The effects of racial discrimination are as startling as its mani- 
festations. Two-and-a-half million whites deliberately deny them- 
selves the co-operation of their ten million black and coloured 
countrymen, and try to run on their own a country the size of 
Western Europe. There is not enough ability to go round, and 
South Africa is administered with an inefficiency that it would be 
hard to match outside the Balkans or the Near East—where in- 
efficiency is, at any rate, tempered by the good manners of an old 
civilisation. The Government has few of the statistics that are 
readily available in any European country, or it has lost them, or 
it hasn't got round to tabulating them. Appointments aren't kept; 
letters are lost ; you find officials in a cable office in Johannesburg 
who don't know where Paris is, and the girl at the Cape Town 
General Post Office not only doesn’t know the airmail postage to 
England, but doesn’t care. 

A ruling minority that denies democratic rights to its fellows 
becomes indifferent to the loss of its own. Overseas Press messages 
are interfered with, and the Government proposes an official control 
of the Press at home ; the South African Broadcasting Corporation 
trims its news bulletins to the wishes of the Government of the day ; 
the Minister of the Interior decides which South African may travel 
abroad and which may not; and the advice of the Public Service 
Commission has been flouted ten times in a year in the interests 
of the same political jobbery that got rid of such public servants as 
the Chief of the General Staff and the general manager of the State 
railways. 

It is easy to understand the South African’s impatience with the 
windy and woolly-minded Western liberalism that would solve all 
racial problems by giving every man a vote. Very few Africans 
are fit to vote. But suggest that those few that are ready for it 
should be given it, so that the others may hope ; suggest that even 
those Africans that aren't ready for a vote are more than ready 
for decent housing, elementary education and a measure of human 
dignity, and you are asked, “ How would you like your daughter to 
marry a black man ? ” 

Every form of racial discrimination, from the provision of 
separate counters for black and white in the post offices to threaten- 
ing nearly half a million Indians with repatriation, is in the sacred 
cause of saving white civilisation. There is more to civilisation than 
the minor arts of life—more even than the creative arts—but the 
visitor cannot help noticing that this country that calls so often 
on white civilisation is far less civilised than, say, Brazil, which has 
mixed its blood and yet produced a rich Latin culture of its own. 
That when lively contemporary South African paintings were chosen 
for the Venice Biennale they were condemned in every Afrikaans 
newspaper as “ unfit to represent South African art” because they 
reflected “ an unmistakable likeness to Bushman art and the primi- 
tive paintings of the Bantu”; that this is the country—to turn to 
the art of living—which grows fine fruit and good wine, but lives 
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on beefsteaks, bottled sauces and bad brandy ; and where not even 
the biggest town, with a European population of a third of a million, 
has a permanent professional theatre 

That town—Johannesburg. the golden city—has one of the 
loveliest climates in the world, and is dead after dark because the 
white man will not sit in cafés or stroll the streets for fear of the 
African denizens of the shanty towns that surround it—slums so 
vile that the city’s own Chamber of Commerce estimates that it 
would cost twenty-two million pounds to make them habitable. 
Johannesburg is the centre, summit and glory of the white civilisa- 
ly to save: it can boast the 





tion that South Africa struggles so cru 
physieal profile and spiritual achievements of a small Middle- 
Western boom town, the amenities and amusements of Leeds on a 
wet Sunday night, and is haunted, like everywhere else in the Union, 
by the fears and hatreds and shames that once stalked Hitler's 
Germany 


America at War 


By RICHARD LEE STROUT 


VERY seat of the big four-motor Constellation is filled. 
There are two rows of seats on one side of the aisle ; on the 
other three. There must be sixty passengers aboard. We 

rise from the great runway; in a minute the 500-foot grey marble 
Washington Monument is slanting to one side ; below stretches the 
Potomac and the American capital and the evening traffic of a third 
of a million Government workers going out to: their homes in the 
Maryland and Virginia suburbs in cars and autos that look like 
lines of bugs. Two hours later at 250 miles an hour at 7,000 feet 
we drop down for Detroit. Every factory is turning out automobiles 
like mad. This year’s production, even despite the hundred-day 
Chrysler strike, will break all records. America is booming ; 
America is prosperous. War has not touched it—not yet, anyway. 
The evening papers unfurl streamer headlines about Korea. We 
buckle our straps again for the next hop. 

Iwo pretty, tanned “* hostesses * serve an excellent meal from trays 
aloft. It is Friday and there are crab cakes, The arrangement 
and packaging of the tray are really remarkable. Even the pepper 
comes.in a little separate corrugated paper container; the salad- 
dressing has an individual half-gill covered paper container, too. 
The potatoes and cakes are hot; the super frozen ice-cream thaws 
through the meal and is manageable at dessert-time. The land is flat 
as a pancake. This deep, rich black soil below is the heartland of 
American agriculture. Farms are two to three hundred acres. Lake 
Michigan slides under us with tiny fishing-craft making long 
triangular wakes through the rippled surface in the twilight. Here 
is Milwaukee. Before night I reach my destination in the little 
town of Two Rivers, Wisconsin, for a three-day holiday. 

Wisconsin is Senator McCarthy’s home state. The “eastern” 
newspapers along the coastal area have ridiculed McCarthy. In 
England all the United Kingdom is within twenty-four hours of 
London, and the same multi-million circulation newspapers blanket 
the country. Not so continental America. First and deepest impres- 

nis how far away Washington now seems, vastly further than the 
thousand miles I have flown; as far away, perhaps, as Paris or 
Berlin. There is a local paper in town that has little more than 
bulletins. Then the Milwaukee morning paper arrives. Both papers 
banner Korean news, but there is a queer, unaccountable confusion 

rout it; the basic facts I need, and that would be discoverable in 
the big New York papers, are missing. One story from London is 
bannered under the headline, “ Britain wants Yanks to do the 
Fighting.” It is hard to believe there is not bias in this. There is a 
treat deal of local news. If | am not satisfied with these papers 
{ can buy the Chicago Tribune. It is the only daily beside the 
Communist Daily Worker which has denounced Truman’s decision 
to join issue in Korea. It is a well-edited fabulously rich paper of a 
particularly ,poisonous kind, and is circulated in half a dozen 
eighbouring states, the states where a trace of old Republican 
sOlationism still flourishes. Readers sheepishly assert that they do 
ot read the editorials. But most Tribune readers seem suspicious 

Washington, of Acheson, of Britain. 


Perhaps you have some idea of the kind of town Two Rivers is 
from Sinclair Lewis. It has a magnificent high school, including 
indoor swimming pool and basketball court. It has tremendous 
local pride. It has a good library, lovely lawns, shady trees, lakes, 
a factory or two. The daughter of the banker goes to school with 
the children of the woman who scrubs the banker's floors. I do 
not see how there could be a better place to raise boys and girls. 
From kindergarten to college at the fine Wisconsin University tuition 


is free. But now a grave misfortune has fallen on the town. As 
you drive into Main Street a sign proclaims the population as 
* 10,280." That was the 1940 census. All supposed the 1950 census, 


the preliminary report of which is just completed, would show a 
great increase, for there are certainly more homes, business is 
booming, families are more numerous. But alack and alas, the 
figure is 9,850! A major crisis results, for there are certain 
privileges and perquisites to towns of 10,000, a number which is 
as important to a city as twenty-one years to a young man. The 
Chamber of Commerce has put up $200, with $1 for each bona fide 
inhabitant that was missed by the census enumerators. Some fifty 
such names have appeared. It looks as though Two Rivers may yet 
go over the 10,000 mark 

I find McCarthy stoutly defended among the employer-managerial 
group with whom I am thrown. Maybe McCarthy has been too 
headstrong, they say. But the Democrats have been in power 
eighteen long years. I can see the ferocious hope that now at last 
a weapon has been welded to overturn them—yes, even if it is 
an unfair weapon. I am not prepared for the hatred of Acheson. 
Again and again I am asked how he could ever have said, “I will 
not turn my back on Alger Hiss.” Hiss was a traitor, giving secrets 
to Russia. How could the Secretary of State say such a thing? 
It is useless to argue. To them that far-off city of Washington 
(only eight hours away, as I have just shown) is a suspect spot, 
given over to corrupt politicians and probably to English-loving 
State Department officials whose inadequacy is shown first by the 
loss of China and now by the Korean invasion itself. 

Is this typical ? No—only of a special group. The trade unionists 
and many of the farmers voted for Truman and elected him, and 
would again today, I believe. But this distance from the capital 
and distrust of it, which have no exact equivalent in Britain, are not 
to be minimised. It is the revolt of the continental outland against 
the central Government which is as old as the democracy itself. 
It is, too, the revolt of the primitives against the unpublicised and 
sensational Second American Revolution wrought by Roosevelt 
which has brought vast social reforms, the rise of organised labour 
and the virtual end of 150 years of isolationism almost too fast to 
be digested. 

I leave Two Rivers celebrating the great holiday of the Fourth 
of July. Main Street is shut off at either end, and every child in 
town parades with a bicycle, cart or tricycle festooned with crépe 
paper which they have been preparing for days. The three-man 
police force escort them sheepishly but gamely ; the proud parents 
line the streets, everybody knows everybody and smiles and nods ; 
there will be free ice-cream, puppet shows, races, patriotic oratory 
and fireworks. It is the relaxed democratic American city-town at its 
magnificent best—a background world that travellers who know 
New York and Chicago rarely see or understand. 

Back in Washington it is hot and humid again. I am mors 
mindful now that the American big cities are surrounded by 
thousands of “ Two Rivers” like the one I have visited, where the 
final power of opinion lies. It is notable that since the crisis began 
Mr. Truman (down to this writing) has not gone to the radio to 
explain the situation to the public in the outside towns. Roosevelt 
would have turned to the radio in the first hour. It was there that 
his power lay; he could reach the earnest families sitting in their 
front parlours and make them see and understand. Truman is less 
gifted that way. 

Korea has changed the world and brought all the free nations 
together under the moral aegis of the United Nations, and it is also 
changing America. Suddenly the United States finds itself acting 
the part of global policeman which everybody for so long has said 
it was but which no American before quite visualised, Truman's 
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resolute action was popular, whether in the conservative Republican 
group I have described at Two Rivers, or with the liberal-leftists. 
The nation is grimly resolved. “If this means war with Russia 
then America is ready to go the limit”; this is not said chauvin- 
istically by those whe say it; the other war is too near for that 
sort of thing. There is no hysteria, either, so far as I can see, at 
least outside of Wall Street, and even there the gyrations of the 
market seem to come from the unloading of millions of 
inexperienced traders who have ridden the boom market up and 
now are Selling their shares without quite knowing why or what 
to do with their money after they have it back. 

The American Government is unique in this, that it is loose and 
Jax and rather triumphantly inefficient in normal times but in 
emergencies can be transformed in no time at all into a machine as 
streamlined as a dictatorship itself. This is because of the vast 
untapped powers of the presidency, the full extent of which has 
never been established. The process of testing out the emergency 
is now going on. Mr. Truman is feeling his way. General belief 
at this stage is that Russia does not mean to force a conflict. 
Congress is eager to go home and get ready for the election. Taxes 
are unlikely to be raised much—yet. There is a _ brooding 
uncertainty in the news of initial set-backs from Korea. But over 
the nation, in Two Rivers as I found it or back here in Washington 
itself, there can be no doubt about one thing any longer. America 
is ._prepared to assume international commitments that would not 
have seemed possible a few years ago. For those who have asked 
whether the United States could be depended upon in the Atlantic 
Pact, or for a continuing support after the Marshall Plan ends, this 
seems to be an answer. 


War in Korea 
By PETER FLEMING 


HE distance between two parallels of latitude is 80 miles. 
North Korean forces are now south of the 37th Parallel on 
all their axes of advance, and in the west, where they have 
6o far been making their main effort, they imminently threaten 


American positions on the Kum River, a_ fairly formidable 
but far from impassable obstacle covering Taejon. Taejon, 
the provisional capital of South Korea, is (or until very 
recently was) the location of American field headquarters. 
This is presumably no smaller than a _ corps headquarters 
in the British Army, is cluttered up with an abnormally 


large number of correspondents, photographers and other visiting 
firemen, has an immense amount of transport and a complicated 
signals lay-out and feels continuously unhappy about its own 
security. In the prevailing situation Taejon is clearly too close to 
the front line for a military machine so delicate, so unwieldy and 
so vulnerable to (among other things) sudden flaps ; and if the staff 
have not pulled out already, they will surely get orders to do so soon. 
The temporary setback to efficiency always occasioned by a 
prudent move of this kind is seldom nearly as important as its 
effect on morale; and to judge from the despatches of American 
correspondents (who seem less inhibited in this context than their 
few British colleagues) morale is an extremely important factor 
in this phase of the campaign. The American field formations 
so far committed seem to consist almost entirely of young, raw 
and very inadequately trained troops. The operations in which, 
up to now, they have taken part have invariably culminated in 
a withdrawal ; and withdrawals, besides being most disheartening, 
are extremely difficult manoeuvres, even for seasoned soldiers. 
Outside the Mongolian plateau (which has for this purpose 
many of the amenities of the Western Desert), Asia offers few 
battlefields on which white troops are not at a disadvantage ; and 
the rain-swept, wooded valleys of South Korea are a bad place 
in which to meet trouble. The inferior roads which wind along 
their valleys are flanked by paddy, disastrously unjeepable at this 
time of year. Snipers have begun to give trouble on the lines of 


communications, refugees clutter the roads, and some of them have 
turned out to be North Koreans in civilian clothes. 


What (the 
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troops wonder) is going on in the scrub-clad ridges above us ? 
What is going on behind the impassive, alien faces that watch us 
pass ? There are no, or very few, means of finding out. Distrust 
of the country, distrust of the people—in these sort of circumstances 
it is obligatory, it never leaves you ; and in the end it is apt to breed 
distrust of yourself. 

When British and Imperial forces fell back down the Malay 
Peninsula, or retreated up the whole length of Burma, their enemy's 
virtually undisputed ascendancy in the air (and in Malaya at sea) 
was a factor of the first importance. It meant, really, that from a 
long-term point of view our forces had had it—that (as in Norway 
and Greece) we should have to get out in the end. In Korea—and 
it is the only hopeful feature of a bad situation—the Americans 
have complete command of the air, and there is nothing to challenge 
their navy and ours at sea. So to the other burdens which the 
front-line troops have to bear there is not added the unpleasantness 
of being attacked from the air and the sort of creeping paralysis 
which this often induces in inexperienced troops who are having a 
rough time of it anyway. The North Koreans, on the other hand, 
are being punished severely in the forward areas whenever weather 
permits ; and it must be said that they are standing it well. 

It is, however, not nearly as easy as the infantry would 
like it to be to knock out a tank from the air, and the claims 
made earlier this week of the amount of armour destroyed in air- 
strikes—which sounded extravagant when Tokyo issued them— 
seem to have made little difference to the scale of effort deployed 
against the Americans north of the Kum_ As far as one can make 
out, although a few much heavier tanks have been used effectively, 
it is the Russian T34 which is giving most of the trouble. This is 
a comparatively old model—the Germans had a healthy respect for 
it even before their Russian campaign began to go wrong—but it 
was probably the best medium tank produced by any of the 
belligerents in the last war. It is as vulnerable as any other medium 
tank to the hollow charge fired from a bazooka ; but the effective 
range of a* bazooka is (I think) not much more than a hundred 
yards. It is a close-quarters weapon, which needs a cool man to 
handle it, and is therefore far from ideal for a situation in which 
the defenders cannot afford (and do not in the least want) to wait 
until they can see the whites of their assailants’ eyes. 

To lay on effective tactical air support is not an easy thing. Any- 
thing in the nature of a “cab rank “—i.e., continuous air cover 
by planes which the ground forces can call down by R/T to attack 
designated objectives on their immediate front, just as they can call 
down artillery fire—is presumably impossible, and will remain so 
until air-strips have been built in South Korea for piston-engined 
aircraft. The naval superiority which the Americans, or rather the 
United Nations, enjoy cannot unfortunately be used offensively 
unless a squadron goes (as perhaps one will) to bombard the North 
Korean port of Chinmanpo, an operation which will not relieve the 
present situation in South Korea. Warships have shot up North 
Korean forces moving down the east coast road, which was blocked 
by landslides brought down on to it from the cliffs. But no road 
is ever “ cut,” except for a very short time, unless whatever cuts it 
is covered by fire so that it cannot be repaired, and it is doubtful 
if the North Koreans’ advance on their left flank was seriously 
impeded. 

This advance, insulated from the main theatre of operations by 
the peninsula’s backbone of mountains, will, if it is not checked, 
eventually develop into a threat to Pusan, the Americans’ main 
supply base and only sea-port. The forces carrying it out, or part of 
them, might be diverted inland to attack, or to make a diversion 
against, Taegu, an important communications centre and—judging 
from the map—the most likely place for American headquarters to 
reopen after leaving Taejon. But the possibility has to be faced that, 
even if the Americans hold their positions on the Kum, the South 
Koreans in the centre of the peninsula (who at the moment seem 
to be doing rather well round Tanyang and may be opposed by less 
well-formed formations than the Americans are) will give ground 
This could easily lead to a threat to the Americans’ right flank, about 
which (as a glance at the map will show) they are bound to be 
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extremely sensitive, since a force which turned it could cut their 
diagonal line of retreat towards Pusan. 

[he transaction known as “ Swapping space for time” (which is 
what, it has been said, the present circumstances compel General 
MacArthur to do) is all very well if—like the Russians and the 
Chinese—you have plenty of space. But it is not the sort of deal 
on which (for instance) Home Forces could have embarked with 
much hope of profit if the Germans had invaded these islands ten 
years ago ; and, judging by the present rate of exchange, General 
MacArthur is having to give away more space than he can afford 
for less time than he needs. He himself, when he flew into Suwon 
a few hours after the invasion of South Korea started, would appear 
to have based his subsequent recommendations to Washington on 
a pardonable underestimate of the North Koreans’ military potential 
and on a less pardonable overestimate of the standard of training 
of the troops at his disposal in Japan. 

Whatever the scale of the reinforcements he is now receiving, he 
must face the possibility—if indeed it is no more than that—of 
having to cut his losses and fall back on the Pusan area. There it 
ought not to be difficult to establish behind a strong perimeter a 
secure enclave—a sort of Far Eastern Tobruk, but including (in 
time) a majer air-base. It may, of course, be possible to save the 
situation in Korea by less drastic expedients ; but there is at present 
no evidence to warrant a more hopeful appreciation. 

What the political or strategic significance of a Far Eastern 
Tobruk, manned by United Nations’ forces and lodged on the 
bottom right-hand corner of a united, partially devastated and 
thoroughly exacerbated Korea would be it is not (I am thankful 
to say) the purpose of this article to discuss 


Kyanite 
yanit 
By CLELAND SCOTT , 

NE of the best dollar-earners in Kenya is a non-precious 
mineral called kyanite, worth, since devaluation, £7 a 
ton at Mombasa. The demand for this mineral is world- 

wide and will remain constant; most of the output goes to the 
U.S.A. with some to other hard-currency areas. There is a certain 
amount in America, but the quality is poor; in pre-war days India 
produced most of what was required, but her mines are nearly 
worked out and no longer economic. It is a most attractive-looking 
mineral, blue, grey and red in colour, found in crystals, some of 
which from the Indian mines were used as gem-stones. Its greatest 
value is its incredibly high melting point, 1,200° Centigrade. But 
in order to get the full value from it, kyanite has to be calcined until 
it becomes mullite, when it expands, and 10 per cent. of this can 
stand a temperature of between 1,800 and 1,900 degrees. ! lullite 
is extremely durable, and is used in the firebricks of any oven 
that has to stand constantly high temperatures ; it is used in all 
refractories and electric furnaces. Like most things in life, there 
is kyanite and kyanite. To be commercially salable, the alumina 
content must be 59 per cent. to 61 per cent. As you sell it by the 
ton, it is uneconomic if you have a too-long road-haul combined 
with a lengthy rail-freight ; it can stand 25 miles’ road-transport 
together with a rail-haul of 170 miles. Its importance can be judged 
by the fact that Kenya is getting a dollar loan in order to purchase 
the necessary machinery for its mining and for turning it into 
mullite 

During 1948 my partner Fupi and I were given a sample and a 
hint as to where we might find a deposit of kyanite. The area we 
wanted to prospect had, a month previously, been gazetted as the 
Tsavo National Park, 7,000 square miles of country. We were in 
entire sympathy with the creation of National Parks, and in the 
past I had actually driven the lorry containing the camp-kit of the 
committee when we were investigating areas for possible parks. We 
were given permission to prospect, and to obviate any possibility 
of having to shoot any bad-tempered pachyderm we took no rifles 
We knew that*the elephant would not molest us without cause, and 
the same applied to leopard or lion. Although I was moderately 
certain that the rhino of those parts, not having been harried by 
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Wakamba poachers, were reasonably docile, I also knew that there 
were a lot of them just where we wanted to search ; one cannot 
argue with two tons of flustered rhino, which at any time are the 
stupidest of all the dangerous game. 

We drove parallel to the head-waters of the Tsavo river ; in the 
vicinity a large company was busy extracting kyanite from a low 
hill. We drove past it, and at once noticed two other hills in a line 
with it. One was smaller and the other very much larger ; they were 
roughly four miles apart and four miles from it. We established 
ourselves in a delightfully shady camp on the river, and after 
lunch we drove down-stream and investigated the far side. The 
hills were all lava from Mt. Kilimanjaro, which towered in front; 
in our peregrinations we put up three rhino That night the 
elephant serenaded us with joyous trumpetings within seventy yards 
of camp. It seemed impossible that the established company had 
not thoroughly prospected the big and the little hill; but, knowing 
our Kenya and its inhabitants, and for the sake of maybe a wasted 
morning, we decided to examine the bigger one. We were trudging 
up the slopes towards a definite saddle when Fupi spotted the first 
small boulder—large stone is more accurate—of kyanite peeping 
from the ground; there was no mistaking those blue dagger-like 
crystals. We found more boulders near the saddle and more over the 
far side together with a somnolent rhino ; other boulders ran dowa 
the main shoulder. We then forced our way through very dense 
bush and searched along the main hill on a gradient of almost one in 
two. For a time we drew blank ; Fupi saw what she thought was 
a vast boulder of some kind, so went closer to see if it held kyanite 
(lots didn’t), and realised that it was a rhino, which obligingly 
crashed downhill cascading rocks and stones. Throughout the entire 
length of the hill, over a mile in length and all of 700 feet high, 
we came across pockets of kyanite boulders of excellent quality 
Next day we tackled the smaller hill and found it held some, too 

In Kenya a non-precious mineral claim is 200 yards long by 
300 yards wide. It is true we did not have to compete with hordes 
of other miners during our pegging operations, but we had plenty 
of difficulty and excitement, the latter provided mainly by rhino 
I had heard that a little judicious hand-clapping and shouting would 
turn them. On one occasion we proved this to be true; the rhino 
was about to blunder into us, not we into him. We never got seriously 
charged. The bush was so thick, mainly of the hooked or waitt-a- 
bit variety, the tree-and-vine types, that even at 20 yards it was 
often impossible to see a white cloth wrapped round a stick. Conse- 
quently holding one’s line on a compass-bearing was poor fun 
and difficult. While working on the end claim of the small hill, 
we noticed a small kopje, so stopped taking our line to look if over, 
and found the largest and best-quality boulders of all, so quickly 
pegged another eight claims, making thirty-nine in all 

These hills of ours were fourteen miles from where we could 
get the lorry to the river-bank. First the water had to be ladled 
into 44-gallon drums, so it was rather precious. By the time it had 
bathed us, washed our clothes and helped to cement in the corner- 
beacons we reckoned it owed us nothing. At first we spent our 
time prospecting our own claims with hardly any labour. We 
finally picked on what we always called the little kopje as the best 
and easiest area to work, as we could get lorries right up to the 
workings. In time we had a staff of thirty-odd boys, and began 
serious quarrying rather than mining. We had a great deal to learn 
and never got really ambitious as regards letting off many fuses at 
one time, six being our limit, and then the match often broke on 
number four, resulting at times in an abandonment of number six, 
followed by a very hurried dash to cover under some overhanging 
rock before the first sticks of gelignite went off Kyanite being so 
hard, hand-drilling is slow ; we split the varying boulders with a 
charge, and then boys using the heavy hammers further broke up 
the bigger segments into manageable lumps. Then these had to be 
weighed and stacked in piles of a ton. The next job was to cart 
it to Tave‘a, where there was a station—a haul of twenty-two miles. 

In many ways kyanite can be described as a perverse mineral, 
since you never find a nice solid face as with coal. Some boulders 
flatter only to deceive, as they have what amounts to a “ skin” of 
kvanite, but until you have drilled holes and blown it open you 
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cannot tell. It exists in lenses, and you often have to shift a great 
deal of other rocks to reach your lens. Other varieties at a casual 
glance look all right but turn out to be mainly schist, which as it 
lies is useless; to win the pure kyanite from this means a great 
deal of very expensive machinery, lots of water and a large amount 
of work. Every lump of kyanite has to be looked over carefully, 
since if you let past schist or quartz—some boulders have lots 
of veins running through them—the alumina content would drop 
below 59 per cent. If this happened, you could then tip it into the 
sea after having paid road- and rail-transport. Each shipment has 
first to be sampled and analysed by the Mines Department in 
Nairobi, so you have to be eternally on your toes. 

Within a year of Fupi spotting the first boulder we sold out 
after getting production up to a tonnage of 250 a month, so 
we may be said to have had true beginner's luck. It was all most 
thrilling, especially until we had our claims registered. We attribute 
our good fortune mainly to the cantankerous old rhino. Around 
the big hill runs a main elephant path, and if one stuck to that 
one would come away with the impression that there was but little 
kyanite and of poor quality, so “ barging about in the bush ™ paid 
us good dividends. We knew that one man had looked around 
vaguely, besides an elderly Government geologist. The former had 
found the place so thick with rhino that he had not looked 
thoroughly, and turned down a perfectly good mine, even though in 
those days you could shoot if necessary. 


The Bab and Bahaism 


By CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


ROM a multitude of Eastern prophets who arose in the nine- 

teenth century, two Persians stand out as men of abiding 

influence—Mirza Hussein Ali Baha‘u'llah, the founder of 
Bahaism, and his forerunner, Mirza Ali Muhammad, better known 
as El Bab, whose judicial murder in Tabriz at the age of thirty 
occurred on July 9th a hundred years ago. When the outsider 
reads the extraordinary first chapters of Bahaism in Persia, he may 
be struck by some resemblances to the beginnings of Christianity, 
a relationship which, in all probability, was at moments intentional 
From their early days the followers of the new religion were 
familiar with the Evangelists, not remaining content with the some- 
what absurd Christ which Muhammad included in the 
Koran, which are all that most Moslems know of Him. 

Ali Muhammad was the portent, the voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, though at first he appeared to others, and perhaps to himself, 
as one who played an even greater role when he set in motion 
stirrings of Bahaism in Shiraz These came about as 
During the night of May 23rd, 1844, Ali Muhammad 
was overcome by a mysterious intuition that he had been appointed 
by God to deliver a message to mankind, whereon he took an 
Arabic title, El Bab, meaning “ The Gateway,” whose significance 
was that only by attending to his teaching could men reach God. 
His spiritual pretensions were almost as bold as they could be. He 


records of 


the first 


follows 


gathered followers immediately. 

The Persia of the early nineteenth century was an unhappy land 
ruled, in El Bab’s time, first by Muhammad Shah and then by 
Nasr'uDin Shah, oppressive tyrants both, though not markedly 
so by the standards of the glamorous bulhes who have usually 
occupied the Peacock Throne. Throughout Asia an uneasy aware- 
was then growing of vast new powers which had sprung up 
and the rulers of Persia, like those of some other lands, 


ness 
unnoticed 
were faced with an unpleasant choice between ruthless reform and 
violent escapism. As Governments often do in that fell situation, 
the Persian Shah and his Ministers tried both remedies by turns, 
that is to say half-hearted social reform ; and whole-hearted religious 
conservatism (by no means typical of the enterprising Persian spirit 
in happier periods) became the order of the day. In this dangerous 
ill-tempered atmosphere of the fading Empire of the Kajars, El Bab 
announced his mission, and he only survived six years of subsequent 
endeavour 


Jn October of 1848, Muhammad Shah died, and Persia fell into 
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the state of disorder which in those days usually marked the interval 
between one reign and the next. The oceasion was seized by great 
numbers of Babists, who had already suffered gross persecution at 
the hands of the late sovereign, to stage fierce rebellions in many 
places. The prophet himself had been in prison for more than a 
year in the fortress of Mahku in Azerbaijan, and though he had 
had neither the means nor the disposition to inflame the risings, it 
was thought politic, in Government circles, that the new Emperor, 
Nasr’u'Din Shah, should open his reign with the condemnation and 
execution of the new spiritual leader. So, in the presence of the 
despicable Crown Prince, the young visionary was tried in Tabriz 
by judges exclusively interested in the politics of the case, and he 
was ordered to be publicly shot for crimes of which no one believed 
him guilty. Sentence was pronounced not only on him but on two 
disciples. One of these recanted, not, according to Bahai tradition, 
out of pusillanimity, but in obedience to secret instructions from 
his leader. 

The execution was to take place in the barrack square of Tabriz. 
The two victims were suspended from the ground by ropes. The 
firing party was drawn from an Armenian regiment, it being sup- 
posed that Moslems might quail before the order to kill one who 
claimed to be a resurrected spirit whose appearance they had been 
taught to expect. Bahai records state that as the two of them hung 
awaiting death during the delays which mark even executions in 
Persia, the head of the disciple reposed on the breast of the master, 
and once more we may remark a noble resemblance to a Christian 
episode which was perhaps not unconscious. Then, when the 
volley had been fired. and when the smoke had cleared away, the 
disciple’s body alone was seen hanging dead ; the other had vanished. 
The bullets had severed the ropes suspending El Bab, and he had 
not been touched. He was discovered in a guard-room, and was 
horribly brought out once more to execution, though not before a 
new firing party had been assembled, the first refusing to act again 
after El Bab’s escape, which they took to be a sign from heaven 
of his innocence. At the second volley the young prophet was killed. 

Thus terminated the first act in the drama of early Bahaism, but 
to grasp its significance we must remember what happened after, 
for though the number of followers of the new faith has increased 
enormously since 1850, and though Bahai teaching commences with 
the sayings of this courageous man, who received the eminence of 
martyrdom from his death, El Bab himself is no longer the central 
figure. Towards the end of his brief ministry he often referred to 
a successor who would be greater than himself, but his meaning was 
in doubt until April 21st, 1863. On that day a certain Mirza Hussein 
Ali, a nobleman of North Persia who was among the Babist exiles 
in Baghdad, and whose elder brother was the appointed head of 
the community, declared that these utterances concerning a successor 
applied to himself. He assumed the title of Baha‘u'llah, “* Splendour 
of God,” from which people who professed the new faith thenceforth 
took their name. 

In character the new Saviour contrasted strongly with his fore- 
runner. El Bab had been a thoroughly traditional figure. In his 
utterance we hear the primitive crudeness, the violence, the reckless 
abandonment to an overmastering impulse which is typical of the 
Dervish schools, and it is this Dervish character, sincerely and 
powerfully manifested, that gave to his life so much of charm and 
pathos Bah‘u'llah was of a wholly different stamp. He was a 
stately, sweet-natured personage of whom, in his long life of per- 
secution and imprisonment, no impatient word was recorded, and 
who gave expression to revolutionary ideas in a meliifluous tone 
which disarmed and overawed his persecutors. The major part of 
his life was spent in exile in Syria, where from the end of 1863 
he was held as a prisoner of the Sultan. He died in 1892. 


By that time Bahaism was already known throughout the Islamic 
East : twenty years later it was world-wide. Dr. Henry Jessup, of the 
Syrian Protestant College in Beirut, was moved by Browne's work 
to introduce Bahaism to America, which he did with surprising!) 
immediate results, a fact which has given rise to a supposal that 
the ultimate success of Bahaism has been in America, while in the 
land of El Bab it has declined. This 1s legend, probably excited 
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by the building of a spectacular Bahai temple at Wilmette on 
Lake Michigan. The American Bahais number under 5,000; the 
Persians over half a million. They form the central community 
as they have done from the beginning 

The faith itself, as it has emerged from El Bab, Baha’wllah and 
the latter's son, Abdul Baha, may be roughly described as a call 
to unity for the glorification of God. It is openly eclectic. The 
Christian idea of Christ and the Moslem one of Muhammad are 
admitted with small reservations except one, namely, that these 
teachers are esteemed as of less importance than Baha’u'llah, who 
is declared to be the most perfect manifestation yet granted by 
God to man. The religion has a strong modernist trend, much 
stress being laid on “ the new time ” for which Baha‘u'llah’s revela- 
tion is said to be uniquely fitted ; and also a strong vein of pacifism, 
collective penance still being done for the bloody insurrections of 
the early Babists and Bahais by a self-denying ordinance which 
prevents Bahais in Persia from taking any part in politics beyond 
voting. Much of this pacifism and modernism is probably a tem- 
porary feature. The essential Bahai aim is*the praise of God by 
the unity and peace of mankind, which is envisaged as being accom- 
plished in a world which will ultimately have a single language, a 
single jurisdiction and a single religious faith. 

Though the sincerity of El Bab and Baha'u'llah can never be in 
doubt, it is difficult to believe that many Christians will ever accept 
the enormous claims of either ; but for all that experience is likely 
to emphasise the pertinence of some Bahai teaching, certainly in 
one particular. The world is full of plans for federation and unity, 
as it always has been, and these usually fail because their objects 
are so paltry. El Bab and Baha‘u'llah told the world a simple truth 
which it never remembers for long, namely, that peace and unity 
are only attainable if not pursued for themselves alone but for 
something higher. 


Lord’s Unseen 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 
fF you want to enjoy cricket you must see it steadily and see 
it whole Of course. that rule has its exceptions. Anyone who 
happened to go into Headingley on July 10th, 1926, at 
11.35 am. and came out again, never to return, at 1.30 p.m. the 
same day, saw something which was in itself complete and wholly 
satisfying and never to be forgotten. For during that time, in the 
first innings of the third Test Match, Macartney made a century 

But such moments are rare. I did see, and will ever treasure, an 
innings by Bradman at Scarborough in 1934. He went in first 
wicket down, made 132 and still left time before lunch for another 
wicket to fall afier he had gone But that was Festival cricket, 
which though pleasant, even exhilarating, is patterniess. It ts like 
another of my memories, that of watching, night after night, for 
weeks on end, Duleepsinhji bat in the nets at school 

Real cricket, where a match is to be won or lost, and there is 
point about winning or losing, cannot be taken tn snippets, for 
the snippets cannot usually be appreciated except in their context. 
| would dearly have loved to see a famous partnership between Hirst 
ind Rhodes on August [3th, 1902, at the Oval. It produced 15 runs 
and beat Australia by one wicket. It must have been agonisingly 
exciting in itself. But no one who had not seen at least the whole 
of that England innings—or indeed the whole of that astonishing 
match —could fully savour the snippet which was that last, gallant 
and triumphant stand. 

You must remember that match—even if you were not born when 
it was played. Australia had batted first and scored steadily. There 
were no large individual scores, but only two men failed to reach 
double figures in a total of 324 Then it rained, and England were 
out for 183. In Australia’s second innings, Trumper was run out 
for 2 and Lockwood ran through the rest for 121. So there we 
were with virtually the whole of the third and last day to go, and 
England needing 263 runs to win. Long before lunch England had 
scored 48 for five. Then Jessop hit 104 in 75 minutes and, after 
him, Hirst, Lockwood and Lilley brought England to within 14 


of the Australian score Then Lilley was caught. If at that moment 


you had walked into the Oval you would have seen the young 
Wilfred Rhodes trudging, grey-faced down the Pavilion steps and 
being met there by the great George Herbert Hirst. If you had 
been near enough you might have caught the most famous whisper 
in English cricket history—* Wilfred, we'll get ‘em in singles "— 
and you would have seen victory chiselled trom the living rock. A 
glorious, unforgettable experience—yet how much greater in its 
context of rain and Jessop and Lockwood and that running out of 
Trumper than it was by itself 

[herein lies the tragedy of modern cricket spectators like me. 
In-August, perhaps, and only in August, have we time to see cricket 
whole. Then we can leave our homes and our work for three whole 
days. Then, you may be sure, for three whole days it will rain 
or Yorkshire will be playing so far away that we have to put up 
with Norfolk or Devon or what's its name ?—Middlesex. At other 
times we can spare only a day at best, or, at worst, an hour or two. 
That is no time to become part of the game, to see it steadily 
or see it whole. 

Consider my experience with this year’s ‘Varsity Match. Satur- 
day, when I’m not in my constituency, is my day off. I am free 
to do what I like, and I like nothing so much as watching cricket 
Yet this Saturday I went to the cricket with only half a mind. I 
have just moved house. Not being «millionaires, my wife and 
I cannot afford either professional decorators or professional 
gardeners ; and, as neither of us likes to live in a mess, we spend 
most of our spare time weeding, distempering, hedge-clipping, carpet- 
laying and patting each other on the back. What with children and 
Parliament and earning a living, neither of us has much spare time. 
Yet there we both were walking through the gates at Lord’s that 
Saturday, with the garden still like a jungle and the house like a 
removal-van. This cricket had better be good, we said to each other, 
and that is a damnable attitude of mind for a start. 

Of course, the cricket was not “ good.” On the first day of a 
"Varsity Match it seldom is. This, for University players, is the 
match of the year. Some of them may never play in a first-class 
match again. Few of them will ever play in one quite as important 
So all will want to discuss it with their grandchildren and, even 
more important, to produce the printed score-sheet, which speaks 
louder than words As 0 and 0 on a printed score-sheet will not 
impress even the most backward grandchild, the early batsmen in 
the first innings of a “Varsity Match tend to dig in so that posterity 
may be impressed even if the immediate spectators are bored. Of 
course, by the third day, posterity ts forgotten and all that matters 
is to win the match weli for your side But the point is that my 
wife and I were watching the first day, knowing that we'd see 
little, if any, of the second and third. 

Well, Dewes and Sheppard went in at 11.30. At 1 p.m., between 
them, they had scored 50. I can just stand this from England in a 
timeless Test, or from Yorkshire, very occasionally, against really 
good Lancashire bowling. But though D:wes and Sheppard, on 
form, are near the top class as batsmen and Van Ryneveld is a 
good bowler, I found all this tough going. If batsmen are to bore 
you by slow scoring, at least let it be your own batsmen. When 
towards 3.15 the score was only 127 for three, | looked at my wife, 
she looked at me, and home we went to cut the grass 

Monday is always an especially heavy day for me. But I thought 
I might manage to get through my letters in the morning and then 
snatch an hour and a half at Lord’s after iunch before three-line 
Whips began to swish around my ears. I did settle the letters, but 
was so engrossed by them, apparently, that I failed to notice it was 
raining like a monsoon until I actually reached Lord's 

On Tuesday I had a date in the House of Commons at 2.15 p.m 
I could not break it. After that was the Strachey debate. I could 
So my only hope of Lord’s was a couple of hours 

But hopes are not always realised. 

Last week, after twenty 


not miss that 
in the morning 
I now know what is the matter with me 
summers of watching cricket and thirty-six years of talking about it, 
I suddenly played it again. I neither batted nor bowled. But I 
played. Now no other player, not even Dewes and Sheppard, nor 
Van Ryneveld, seems as good as Lam. [ll never watch cricket again 
except, of course, next month when Yorkshire are at the Oval 
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On Painting Wells 
Cathedral 


By GRAHAM BINNS (Corpus Christi College, Oxford) 


E did not at first presume to paint the west front, having 

come simply to admire it, but we had brought our oils 

There had been a pretence at avoiding the obvious. We 
had looked at the moat: “Only Seurat could do justice to that 
shimmering reflection.” 

“ And even then it could be any moat—though we might introduce 
a sign-post to Wells ” We had looked at a field of orderly 
sheaves through an arch of gnarled hawthorn: “ One really needs 
to be Van Gogh-—and the composition escapes me.” 

“It does seem a pity to come from Oxford to Somerset and then 
paint a field one might see at Hinksey. Once more the west 
front loomed up before us: “ Only a Prout or a Rothenstein could 
really attempt it-—but, of course, one might make an impressionistic 
interpretation! ° 

“We cannot utterly ignore the finest west front in England.” 
Neither could we, so perhaps there was health in us after all. 

He sketched, rapidly and expressively, with a fine flourish and 
Shapes formed at his finger-ends, while balance, 
revealed the harmony of his mind and the 
purity of his conception. I, meanwhile, used charcoal with deliberate 
emphasis, and made a smudge. It was then that I began painting, 
inconsequently, a patch of mauve sky, an acre of cathedral green, 
and, mistakenly in umber, a square patch of the tower. I worked 
erratically, stopping often to glance at the work of my companion. 
Where I had used my colours stiff and strong, his were clear and 


’ 


a masterly manner. 
proportion, symmetry 


limpid as water-colour. 
“to fill your cathedral with feeling 
and excitement while mine remains a watery-eyed old maid.” 


“You seem able,” said he, 


“ But you,” | countered gallantly, “ are at least painting a cathe- 
dral. It is perfectly clear that none of my colours exist in the 


original, while, glancing from the west front to your canvas, one 
night hardly know the difference 
mistakably poplars.” 

“ They are not poplars 
trees On My canvas are poplars.” 


“ Well, whatever they are, they are very like 


and your poplars are quite un- 
Neither the trees on the green nor the 


In fact, if Renoir 


had painted a cathedral | am sure it would have been in your 
manner! 
‘I believe he did and it wasn't. But I must say that your own 


is very modern and striking—reminiscent of Piper, but more jovful 
I like the amicable way in which each of your twin 
It would all make a fine backcloth 
fantasia. It is Utrillo, but 
umbrella 


than macabre 
towers leans toward the other. 
like an early 


for some ecclesiastical 


needs some additional motif—a tea-table or a striped 
on the green.” 

We walked, after lunch, to the field of golden sheaves. We knew 
y bad. Then, as we climbed the 
hill, my companion clasped his hand to his forehead. His eyes 
flashed, and his whole frame shook as if he was transported with 
“| know what my painting needs,” 
Simultaneously 


a tea-table and an 


that our west fronts were really ver 


an accession of understanding. 
he cried. “ Boldness! Vivacity! Character! 
I felt the full force of his earher suggestion: 
umbrella 

Jn the urgency of renewed inspiration we turned at once in our 
tracks and hurried back to the hotel. 
beneath it the cathedral turned grey with disapproval 
in their niches were transfigured with scorn, and the very sky became 


As we crossed the green 
The bishops 


ominously black. We averted our eyes, shut ourselves inside, and 
turned our backs to the window. What mattered now was not the 
west front, but composition. We were both, with Doctor Opimian, 
averse to investing the ideality with too much reality ; each of us 
had established an aesthetic 

On my canvas the elms and the two twin towers shone opulent 
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arid golden. The fine tall windows over the west door glowed with 
sanguine warmth. Into the door, like a ribbon on the grass, stretched 
a path, crimson, orange and blue, iridescent with molten colour, 
Dark Spenserian shadows fell across the sward. In the centre, bathed 
in an island of sunlight, a tea-table had been erected, and 
through its centre, leaning rakishly towards the sun, had been 
stuck a large red and white umbrella. Beneath this garish tulip sat 
two damply despondent figures with a large pink tea-pot on the 
table between them. Why were they there? Who were they? 
Whence had they come? Sitting there beneath the towering 
splendour of the west front these two depressed persons, one mauve- 
suited, one in ginger, were enigmas. It must be plain to all who 
know Wells that two such persons could not, in fact, sit with their 
tea-pot and their gross sunshade on the green. They deceived no 
one, yet there they were, symbolically in the feeling of my composi- 
tion. Like the two twin towers, each looked blankly before him 
into the shadows. 

And with these my fellow-painter was busy. “ Strength and 
forcefulness! * he murmured, as he applied purple patches to the 
shadowed sides of buttresses. “Pools of light and ponds of dark- 
ness!” he said, executing in ladylike appliqué a Chinese-white 
pilaster. His cathedral now took form and body, became painterly, 
but rather purple. Grimly, with a palette-knife, he worked upon 
his foliage. Soon the trees grew apart, one from the other. As their 
shadows now lay in the wrong direction, he quickly scrubbed them 
out with a light and sunny green. Then, with intense care, he 


painted in his foreground a large purple cow. “Do you think 
that right ? ” he asked 
“ As a cow, no,” said I. “ As a shadow, it is rightly placed. But, 


again as a shadow, where does it come from ? ™ 

“| am painting from beneath a large and spreading chestnut, 
and its shadow lies before me.” 
“ But, in fact, there is no chestnut.” 
“]T am working on the principle ‘ esse est percipere.’ I would 
point out that, though there is in fact no shadow, the 


than the beneath umbrella. My 


idea is less 


preposterous two persons your 


shadow is at least a natural phenomenon, while they are drawn 
from the lower reaches of Chesterton, or even, perhaps, The New 
Arabian Nights, and lead only a second-hand existence. Your 
whole work is, of course, more palazzo than cathedral. Two 


typically English towers look down their noses at a Byzantine base. 
It is like the palazzo ducale with a skyscraper extension! ” 

“ Wells winces to hear I cried, and ran to the window. 
Floods of natural tears streamed over the face of the cathedral. In 
the garden below a fountain gurgled in sympathy. The great west 
front, sublimely mediaeval, looked across at our window. We gazed 
at it shamefaced, and thought as one: “We have been distinctly 
unwise. Where Ruskin would have been content with the single 
statue of a king of England, brash and belligerent, arms akimbo, 
a sprouted pinnacle, we have attempted 


you!” 


or a yawning gargoyle, or 
to indicate not one but all of these in a vast embroidery of stone 
We have learned in this vacation exercise a true lesson of humility, 
and never again shall we presume to paint from the imagination.” 

And then, as if in token of forgiveness, the scene transformed. 
A sympathetic sunbeam lit upon the sward A warm glow from 
the west flooded the great stone face and picked out the glass in 
colourful Byzantine The cathedral towers, in their simple grey 
dignity, seemed benevolently aloof from the gaiety of the base 
Iwo men in loud and literary suits stalked slowly from the west 
door to the With the uncanny deliberation of a_ well- 
rehearsed actor one raised up above them a large golfing umbrella, 
and they sat down beneath it on two iron chairs. A cloud scudding 
over the centre pinnacle was suddenly becalmed as it lay athwart 
the sunlight. Its shadow, cast upon the grass, was like a vast and 
purple cow 


green 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T a dinner-party last week I noticed that, although two foreign 
Ambassadors were present, the place of honour was 
accorded to one of His Majesty's Ministers. Having spent 

much of my youth being bothered by these matters of placement, I 
was shocked to observe this departure from the ancient rule that 
foreign Ambassadors yield precedence only to members of the Royal 
Family who are Royal Highnesses. I was aware that in France 
the diplomatic body are subordinate, in these matters of seating, to 
the Presidents of the two Chambers, and that in the United States 
the Vice-President takes precedence over all Ambassadors; but it 
was painful to me to find that we in this country, who had hitherto 
shown all honour to the representatives of the heads of foreign 
States, should have relapsed into the ungainly manners which dis- 
figure the capitals of many of the Latin American countries. | 
enquired of my neighbour, who seemed more up-to-date in such 
questions than I am myself, what was the explanation of this breach 
of long-established practice. He told me that it was due partly to 
the modern plethora of Ambassadors which had caused inflation, 
and partly to the fact that the Dominion High Commissioners had, 
strange to relate, demanded also to be accorded ambassadorial rank. 
The Foreign Office had realised that if the old system were in these 
new conditions to be maintained, it would mean that the Prime 
Minister, the Archbishops and the Lord Chancellor would, at any 
public dinner attended in force by foreign and overseas representa- 
tives, be relegated to the obscure position which in my youth was 
designated under the wounding phrase “ Les petits gens du bout de 
la table.” Anxious as they were to preserve the prestige of our 
domestic rulers, the Foreign Office had therefore issued an edict 
under which precedence at private dinner-parties and public 
functions was to be accorded to the two Archbishops, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Prime Minister, the Lord President of the Council 
and, if my informant was telling the truth, the Lord Privy Seal. 


* . * * 


I was horrified by this information, which I still feel must have 
been mistaken. I could not believe that either the Doyen or the 
Marshal of the Diplomatic Corps could possibly have agreed to so 
flagrant a violation of established custom. I thought of what King 
Edward VII would have said about such an innovation, or Count 
Mensdorff or Monsieur William Martin. To those unaccustomed to 
diplomatic conventions it may seem but a trivial thing, unworthy 
of the stirring times in which we live, that a serious man should be 
concerned, when there are forty plates upon the table, about the 
exact plate opposite to which he is asked to sit. Yet in fact these 
problems of placement are liable if incorrectly handled to provoke 
much human bitterness and even to lead to acute diplomatic inci- 
dents. When I was in Constantinople in the early months of 1914 
1 witnessed one such incident which still leaves a scar upon my 
memory. I was present at the famous dinner-party given by Mr. 
Henry Morgenthau, the newly-arrived Ambassador of the United 
States. Mr. Morgenthau had invited to this, his first function, a 
larger number of foreign Ambassadors and the leading members of 
the Turkish Cabinet. He had also invited Marshal Liman von 
Sanders, who had been appointed, much to our subsequent detri- 
ment, to organise the Turkish armies. When we sat down to dinner, 
Liman von Sanders found that he had been accorded the thirteenth 
place. He sat there scarlet in the face, refusing either to eat or 
speak. When the dinner was over he rose abruptly and left the 
house. The tension that ensued has been vividly described in the 
third chapter of Mr. Morgenthau’s delightful book, Secrets of the 
Bosphorus. 

* * * * 

The Liman von Sanders incident, although it has become a Jocus 
classicus in the history of diplomatic misplacement, and although 
it has convinced students of the art that it is a mistake to invite too 
many important people to the same dinner, is insignificant in com- 
parison to the dreadful event which occurred at Lisbon in 1760. on 


the occasion of the marriage of the Princess of Brazil. The Marquis 
Sebastiao Pombal, Prime Minister of Portugal, issued an edict to 
the effect that foreign Ambassadors in Lisbon, with the exception 
of the Nuncio and the Imperial Ambassador, should henceforth take 
precedence according to the date of their credentials. Choiseul, the 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs, replied that his Sovereign could 
not in this matter surrender the dignity due to his Crown, and that 
under no pretext could such a thing as the date of credentials be 
allowed to affect the rights attaching to the honour of France. “No 
Sovereign,” he wrote, “in matters of this kind recognises powers 
of legislation in the person of other Sovereigns.” The Courts of 
Madrid and Vienna were in full accord with the strong line that 
Choiseul had taken, and in fact described the edict as “an absurdity 
which only deserved contempt.” The Court of Lisbon were there- 
fore obliged to withdraw their edict, and it was not until the 
réglement adopted by the Congress of Vienna introduced some 
common sense into the problem that the precedence of ambassadors 
was regulated by the seniority of the Envoy concerned and not by 
the presumed antiquity of the monarchy which he represented. Yet 
I cannot resist the impression that the Foreign Office, in their recent 
ukaze, have behaved rather in the manner of Pombal. 


* * * + 


The diplomatic body in London is composed of sensible, although 
numerous, men. They have bowed to the edict with wounded 
resignation. There is today no Holy Roman Emperor to whom 
they can submit their wounds ; and with admirable restraint they 
have refrained from appealing to the Pope. Nor is there much 
danger in present conditions that they will resort to physical violence, 
either against their colleagues or against those members of the 
British Cabinet who have now been accorded pride of place. It is 
unlikely that we shall witness scenes such as that which occurred 
at Tower Wharf on September 30th, 1661, when the servants of 
the Spanish Ambassador shot the postilion of the French Ambas- 
sador and pulled his coachman off the box. This outrage, which 
was caused by a dispute as to which of the two coaches should 
precede each other in a procession, led Louis XIV to threaten Spain 
with a declaration of war. De Watteville, the peccant Spanish 
Ambassador, was hastily recalled ; but it was not till one hundred 
years later that the Pacte de Famille healed the wound which had 
been occasioned by the scuffle on Tower Wharf. So violent a reaction 
to the edict of the Foreign Office is today improbable ; but had the 
diplomatists in London wished to be inquisitive or disagreeable, 
they might have asked whether the Prime Minister, who is now put 
above them, possesses any constitutional identity at all. In the 
eighteenth century the title, if used at all, was used in a derogatory 
sense, and was interchangeable with such derisive expressions as 
“sole Minister” or “ prime Vizier.” It occurs in only one Act of 
Parliament, the Chequers Estate Act of 1917, and does not figure 
in the records of either House. And the only reference to the 
official precedence of the Prime Minister is contained in a sign- 
manual of King Edward VII in which he is expressly relegated to 
a place below the Ambassadors and immediately after the Arch- 
bishop of York. 

* + * . 


Shocked though I am by this degradation of the status of the 
representatives of foreign Powers, I must confess that some such 
drastic rearrangement was necessitated by the present appalling 
increase in those who can claim ambassadorial rank. Some de- 
flationary measures, such as were firmly imposed by the Congress 
of Vienna, are long overdue. I trust also that in this process of 
readjusting titles of dignity we shall abolish the foolish word 
“Premier,” which is as ridiculous as if the French were to refer 
to Mr. Attlee as “Je prime.” Our present egalitarian mood tends 
to destroy all sense of proportion, and to render the Ambassador 
of the United States the equal of 











THEATRE 


By Noel Coward, 


* Ace of Clubs.” 


(Cambridge Theatre.) 


Like Ambrose Applejohn’s, Mr. Coward's sleeve is stuffed with 
aces; and, though he has been known to lead lower cards, he 
plays the Ace of Clubs in a manner which leaves no doubt that 
he intends to take this trick. I think he takes it, too; but the suit 
is significant, for the rubber of his reputation was not won by 
bidding clubs. He seems—if one may vary the metaphor—to have 
lowered his sights 


The Ace of Clubs is a night club in Soho. It is not an establish- 
ment of the highest class, a circumstance which gives Mr. Coward 
the opportunity to introduce a welcome and characteristic under- 
tone of parody into the chromium-plated spectacles which are 
staged upon its floor. Its warm-hearted and tuneful proprietress 
(Miss Sylvia Cecil) has however on her strength an entertainer 
of great charm and talent in the person of Pinkie Leroy (Miss Pat 
Kirkwood). This radiant creature earns something deeper than 
admiration from a young sailor (Mr. Graham Payn), and when 
he rescues her from the libidinous attentions of a racketeer he 
accidentally liberates at the same time a parcel containing £20,000's 
worth of stolen jewellery. This leads, rather slowly, to a number 
of complicated developments, some laughable, some dramatic, some 
neither ; but you may be sure that in the end the racketeer—who 
in appearance closely resembles Mr. Sefton Delmer and is played 
very well indeed by Mr. Elwyn Brook-Jones—is discomfited, and 
to the not altogether inapposite strains—for it is rather a long 
show—of “ Nothing Can Last For Ever” the performance comes 
to an end. 

It is a very enjoyable performance in its way, and Mr 
allusive wit is not entirely extinguished by the slightly bargain 
basement atmosphere. I very much liked the tough doxy who, 
during a heated slanging match between her protector and another 
gangster, quoted reflectively “Compliments fly when gentlefolk 
meet”; and the song about juvenile delinquency has point and 
pungency. Miss Kirkwood plays the heroine with charm, convic- 
tion and complete success, and Mr. Graham Payn sings and dances 


Coward's 


vith great accomplishment A number of young ladies show 
flashes of talent in minor parts and Mr Coward has directed the 
whole thing with dash and expertise. I should think that most 


people will enjoy Ace of Clubs very much PETER FLEMING. 
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BALLET 


(Covent Garden.) 


New York City Ballet. 
THe New York City Ballet, under the direction of its chief choreo- 
grapher, M. George Balanchine, made its European début at Covent 
Garden on Monday night. Its season will last for several weeks, 
and most of the ballets staged will be new to London audiences, 
And as the company exemplifies the American approach to the 
art of the dance, and will perform none of the classics which 
constitute so popular a part of our own repertoire, much of its 
language will inevitably have an unfamiliar accent. 

The choice of programme for the opening night was not particu- 
larly happy. Balanchine’s Serenade and Robbins’ Age of Anxiety 
were followed by Symphony in C, and together the trio proved so 
indigestible that I, for one, came away feeling utterly exhausted 
instead of exhilarated. Certainly the English temperament has an 
inherent love of quiet and repose, and may have found difficulty 
in adjusting itself thus suddenly to such a quickened pace. But 
everything and everyone working unremittingly at full pressure, 
giving us “ all the works ” all the time, is wasteful artistically. 

Of the two Balanchine ballets—both of which are abstract—I 
infinitely prefer Serenade created in 1934 to Symphony in C of 


1947. The former, against a plain backcloth and in the simplest 
of figure-revealing costumes, is rich in beautiful grouping and 
phrasing. It is grave in mood, completely integrated with 


[chaikovsky’s music and notable—as was Ballet Imperial—for its 
lovely moving patterns. Balanchine generally seems happiest and 
most satisfactorily inventive in allegro movements. In adagio he 
often appears to be searching for the exact idiom, and possibly the 
speed of American life has confused instead of clarified this problem. 
Certainly Symphony in C, has lost much of the sensitive artistry of 
the earlier work without making up for it in sharp brilliance. The 
ballet leaves an uncomfortable impression of a race against time 
coupled with an anxiety lest the difficult and often ungainly acrobatic 
enchainements should cause grief to the dancers. 

Jerome Robbins, associate artistic director as well as premier 
danseur to the company, will be remembered for his brilliant Fancy 
Free presented by Ballet Theatre in 1944. Like Fancy Free, the 
{ve of ‘Anxiety—also set to music by Leonard Bernstein—1s 
ballet in the modern idiom. But unlike the former it is far removed 
from gaiety, being based on a poem by W. H. Auden, whose theme 
is a fundamental human problem. The ballet may not prove 
popular in this country because, like any work of value, it will 
have to be studied carefully, and English audie ces are generally 
notoriously lazy. Apart from certain obscurities which will doubt- 
less be elucidated after further visits, and apart from a too lengthy 
masque episode, I found the ballet deeply satisfying and moving. 


It is brilliantly LILLIAN BROWSE. 
CINEMA 


Woman.” 
“ Bitter Springs.” 


danced. 


“Letter from an Unknown (Cameo-Polytechnic.)—— 
“Fanny.”  (Curzon.)— 


Marble Arch Pavilion.) 


At last in the West End, after a mysterious initial exile in the 
suburbs, is Letter from an Unknown Woman, a sadly, sweetly 
sentimental—and wholly engaging—essay in Viennese nostalgia, 
made in Hollywood by the German director Max Opuls. This is a 
film in which style is all, for we know the story, or stories 
uncommonly like it, off by heart, and all the clichés and conventions 
that go with it. Miss Joan Fontaine is the girl who falls in love 
with a musician, spends one night with him, and bears his child. 
Io her the seduction is the crown, the flower, of her life; to him 
it is another agreeable episode. He goes away: she marries ; when 
they meet again, by chance, her new, rich secure world falls about 
her ears, but he fails to recognise her, save as another lovely woman 
to pursue, 

Mr. Louis Jourdan is all that his part calls for—dissipated, hand- 
some, with the charm becoming more automatic as the years go 
by —but Miss Fontaine is more than all. She plays the shy girl of 
fifteen as convincingly as the composed and lovely woman of thirty, 
and her sensitiveness to the delicacy a story like this demands 


irradiates the whole film; not a gesture, not a word is overplayed 
* « * « 


(Gaumont and 


The French film Fanny is also about a lover who leaves his lass 
to bear his child alone, but this is robust and down-to-earth after 
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the grace and style of the Hollywood film. It owes its distinction 
not to MM. Pagnol and Allegret, who produced and directed it, 
but to the late Raimu’s performance as the father of the faithless 
lover—a performance full of Provengal mirth, good living, quick 
choler and the superb exaggeration of every wisp of feeling. Hint, 
simply, to M. Raimu that his sailor son once knew a man who was 
wrongly thought to have typhus, and he suffers immediately the 
very pangs of plague himself, portraying for his café companions 
the swollen tongue, the distended frame, the starting eyes of the 
dying man. It is a richly comic performance in a film that shifts a 
little uneasily between comedy and melodrama, coming down on 
the wrong side at last, and with a sickening thud. But we shall! have 
no new films with Raimu in them, and those who snatch at every 
chance of seeing him can see him here at just about his splendid best 
The one recent British film is another of Ealing Studios’ excursions. 
It has authentic qualities of its own. Mr. Chips Rafferty is trekking 
his home and his herds into new territory ; he clashes with aborigines 
at the only water-hole within miles: he learns that it is best in a 
new country for the white man to compromise and co-operate with 
the black. The film is slow after the sweep and swing of American 
westerns: the white men are out-acted by the black; and Mr. 
Tommy Trinder, badly served by the script-writer, is out-comedianed 
by an antic kangaroo. But the story has a sincerity that goes well 
with the screen's sense of space. It never quite excites, but it never 
quite bores either. CyriL Ray. 


MUSIC 


Tue return of Fritz Busch for the first time since the war has 
given the Glyndebourne Opera season an added lustre. The two 
Mozart operas which are being performed, Entfiihrung and Cosi 
fan tutte, invite the detailed, stylised production in which Garl 
Ebert excels, and the first performances of both, on July Sth and 
6th respectively, were of a high order of excellence. 

Entfiihrung has the charm of comparative unfamiliarity, of 
being the only German opéra comique or Singspiel to survive in 
the general repertory. Thus a broader, more farcical style of 
production is permissible, and only Constanze and the Pasha are 
raised wholly above the level of everyday life. Constanze is indeed 
the crucial character, only joined unequivocally in the last act by 
Belmonte, who until then preserves solid links with the world of 
Pedrillo, Blonde and Osmin. Ilse Hollweg showed herself possessed 
of range, agility and purity of tone in the top register. 

Richard Holm made a_ bright, conventionally enterprising 
Belmonte, whose clear-ringing, even voice only lacked the fine 
shades of tenderness. Murray Dickie’s Pedrillo was a triumph for 
this gifted singer, who has here found a réle which suits his 
character and appearance as well as his voice. His spoken German 
was not so much fluent as torrential, and his acting a model for 
the earthy, cowardly, Sancho Panza type of servant who is a stock 
character of the old comic opera. His Blonde (Alda Noni) was 
a charming Italian study of an English girl, as English girls appear 
to foreigners rather than as seen through the’eyes of their mothers 
or schoolmistress—bold and cool, fair-haired and rather shallow- 
hearted. Endre Koreh’s Osmin was irresistibly comic, his 
drunkenness hilarious (how rare in any actor!) and his voice as 
round and ripe as his appearance. Only Anton Walbrook seriously 
underplayed his rdle, for the Pasha is not a mystical, ascetic sheik 
but a benevolent despot of the eighteenth century. 

Only Alda Noni played in both operas. Her Despina was as near 
perfection as | hepe to see, so discreetly insolent and so perfectly 
finished in gesture as well as in musical interpretation. Sena 
Jurinac, who sang Dorabella at Edinburgh last year, was a thought 
less happily cast as Fiordiligi, particularly as her Dorabella 
(Blanche Thebom) has a voice whose dark colour and dramatic 
fulness need an unusually bright and light contrast. But her actual 
singing and the passion of her interpretation swept aside such 
finicking criticism as the evening went on, and her final triumph 
was unquestionable. Erich Kunz (Guglielmo) is a natural come- 
dian as well as a very fine singer, and his drollery compensated 
for the slightly wooden acting of Richard Lewis, who, however, 
sang the part of Ferrando (including Un’ aura amorosa, which 
defeats most) with a beautiful lyrical suavity and real musical 
distinction. Don Alfonso is probably Mariano Stabile to most 
people of the present day, and by that standard Mario Borriello 
lacked incisiveness and that infectious sensual vitality which is the 
pivot of the plot, though he is an efficient actor and singer. 

The playing of the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra under Fritz 
Busch was both delicate and vigorous, the balance excellent and 
the tone full and pure. MARTIN COOPER. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


ALMOST on the eve of “the Royal” (Agricultural Show) | happened to 
open a volume of Ruskin, that one-time prophet, in which he argued 
that it was essential to the well-being of the country that farming opera- 
tions should rely solely on the labour of men and horses. Machinery, 
it seems of any sort, must prove the ruin of husbandry. If he was right, 
there is no hope for England and not much for Britain. The display of 
machinery (for every conceivable purpose) was hardly less remarkable at 
Oxford than the stock ; and in no country has mechanisation proceeded 
at so rapid a rate. Tractors are universal, and even those mammoths, the 
harvester-threshers are now reduced to a bulk that opens their use on 
the small farm. Since these machines are costly, often too costly for the 
small farmer, it follows that more and more of the work on the farms is 
done for the farmer by hired cultivators, who may know little about 
the craft of husbandry as such. There is no good reason in this for 
adopting the Ruskin philosophy. Romance may bring up the tractor 
as well as the 9.15; and the farmer has the more time to study the 
science of his craft. Yet one can appreciate the feelings of the old 
labourer, who rejoices to see a piece of laid and well-flattened wheat 
and says with triumph, “ They'll want me there”; and there he will go 
with his scythe, which nothing defies. Is there any instrument of labour 
that gives more pleasure and utters a sweeter note ? 


Natural Hybrids 


Many of the newer wonders of the garden are due, of course, to the 
art of hybridisation, which may produce (as in the crossing of the sweet 
william and carnation) almost a new type of flower. To some extent 
nature, as we are apt to forget, is busy at the same work, though its 
aims are casual. For example, last week in the eastern fens | was shown, 
by an eminent botanist, three adjacent marsh orchises, one a dark purple, 
one almost white and a third just half-way between the two both in 
colour and certain details of structure. It was a proved case of natural 
hybridisation. How beautiful are some of these fen flowers pushing out 
unexpectedly from a waste of sedge or reed. A spearwort seen that 
day in a Norfolk fen was as big and salient almost as a garden coreopsis. 
Doubtless sedge is apt to conquer other plants and to repel live things 
from birds to butterflies; and some semi-sanctuaries such as Wicken 
Fen have been much improved and enriched by thoughtful cutting of 
the sedges. But even by the thickliest covered fens and marshes such 
plants as the bog-bean or grass of Parnassus flourish ; and the great 
copper butterfly, if he returned, would find his favourite host plant. 


The “ Ribald Cuckoo ” 


I see that the most fantastic of the theories about the cuckoo is enjoying 
a new vogue. The theory is described in a sentence by Mr. Bernard 
Acworth, its author and begetter, in a letter to the Scotsman, thus: 
“ The alleged little foster mother is, in reality, the cuckoo’s mistress 
and mother of the egg; the alleged father is truly a cuckold; and the 
cuckoo is thus that extreme rarity—a natural hybrid.” One would 
have thought that such a study of the bird as Mr. Chance describes in 
his The Cuckoo's Secret and the film showing the deposition of the 
egg in a meadow pipit’s nest would have been evidence enough of the 
truth of a more orthodox theory. However, now and then, it is claimed, 
the egg is found in a nest into which the cuckoo could not have 
penetrated, even with its beak, much less with its body. Personally I have 
never heard of such an impenetrable nest, and there certainly are such 
things as female cuckoos (though confessedly they are in a minority), and 
one cuckoo is singularly like another cuckoo and without any resemblance 
to its poor foster-mother. 


JULY 14, 





In the Garden 


There is usually one plant that particularly catches the public eye. 
This year at Chelsea a yellow lilac was in the lead. It is a new break 
(a sport, I believe, from a white lilac), but its chief claim to fame is in 
its novelty. One desires a lilac lilac ; and in the same tent for novelties 
was shown an extremely dark lilac (syringa massena) that was singularly 
pleasing in hue. A recent visit to some rose experimental plots suggested 
to me that more would be heard of new varieties of the wild and dwarf 
burnet rose, and there among the noveltizs—and much admired 
—was Frulingsgold, a lovely variety of the lovely wild rose, rosa 
spinosissima. As for irises, roses, delphiniums, sweet peas and tulips, it 
is difficult to keep up with the novelties, and for most of us it is best 
to wait to see whether they are “ good doers.” How many new roses 
have failed on this head ? 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
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Serious illness or the need for operation often gives no 
I warning of its approach. 
The National Health Service has removed the fear of 
financial stress for many people. But many more dread 
the formalities, the waiting and the other disadvantages 
of treatment in a General Hospital Ward that is the 
majority experience in the present working of the scheme. 
iW If you are amongst those who prize independence of 
action, the service offered by B.U.P.A. is not only 
interesting but essential to you. Members of this 
non-profit association are free to make their own 
arrangements for PRIVATE treatment in nursing home 
or hospital paybed and when the bills have to be paid 
the whole or the major portion is refunded by B.U.P.A, 
All this costs very littlk—a modest yearly subscription 
graded to suit individual means and requirements. 





BRANCHES THROUGHOUT 











[ 
l ARE YOU SAFEGUARDED 
| against ILL-HEALTH? 


BRITISH UNITED PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 
(23/31) 61 BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, LONDON, E.C.1. 


President: The Viscount Nuffield, G.B.E., F.R.S. 


ENGLAND AND IN 


Everybody who values peace of mind in connection 
with one of life’s major fears should read the B.U.P.A. 
brochure. It gives the whole story clearly and simply. 
Write for one today, especially if you are a family man. 
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The way 
to see more for 


your money ! 





Here’s a money-saving way 

to explore the countryside around your 
favourite holiday haunt, to see the beauty spots 
and visit all the places of interest. 

Ask for a Holiday Runabout Ticket at the 
Station when you arrive and enjoy 

five to seven days of unlimited travel at 

greatly reduced fares. Holiday Runabout 
Tickets are available at all the big resorts and 
many smaller ones too. 

Get the pamphlet on Holiday Runabout 
Tickets from your nearest 

railway station today. 
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The Gateway to India 


Businessmen need go no further than London to find the 
key to the gate, for the National Bank of India can provide 
all commercial banking facilities needed for trade with the 


subcontinent of India. Moreover, the Bank’s specialized 
knowledge of this area and of East Africa can be of great value 
to those interested in developing trade with these territories, 
Enquiries are welcome at Head Office and branches. 

A comprehensive banking service is 

available at the Bank’s branches in 


INDIA PAKISTAN CEYLON BURMA KENYA 
ZANZIBAR UGANDA TANGANYIKA and ADEN 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 
Head Office : 26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 26 


Report by Martin Cooper 


The B.B.C. have recently appointed a new Director of Music in 
succession to Sir Steuart Wilson. Supposing that any great character 
of the past were available for the post, a prize was offered for an 
imaginary letter from the character best fitted for the post to the 
Corporation, setting out his qualifications and the policy he would 
pursite if elected 

J. S. Bach was by far the most popular candidate for the post. 
Handel was next, and after him Wagner. Then came a most im- 
probable assortment of names, ranking from Jubal to Sousa, and 
including Orlando Gibbons, Paganini and Sir Hubert Parry. One 
competitor (from Glasgow) even advanced the claims of Robert 
Burns, not convincingly 

Almost all entries suffered from the same faults, erudition and 
propaganda. Anyone can copy the list of Bach’s appointments out 
of Grove, though very few, it seems, can write a convincing pastiche 
of an eighteenth-century letter. More serious was the cavalier 
attribution of the writer's personal !ikes and dislikes to the composer 
he was supposed to be representing. Thus one writer made Liszt 
say that his policy had always been “to combine popular. appeal 
[sic] and so 


with musical worth—whole-tone scales with fiorituri 
forth * ; and Orlando Gibbons was made to compare the pleasures 
of the cinema and the dance-hall unfavourably with those of 


madrigal-singing and to commit himself, by implication, to the 
opinion that Brahms was the last composer whose chamber-music 
was worth performing. 

I found it difficult to make an award. Several entries contained 
excellently imaginative points Thus James Fidgen, dating Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s application from the Novodevichi Monastery, where the 
“ scholarly 


composer lies buried, proposed to make the same 
emendations * in Hugh the Drover and Peter Grimes as he had 
made in Boris and Prince leor. Messrs. G. Smith and John 


McHardy both tried, with some measure of success, to think them- 
selves into Wagner's state of mind and to imagine the policy which 
he might wish the B.B.C. te adopt. I finally decided to divide the 
award between Colin Shaw, whose candidate was Orpheus, and 
H. A. C. Evans, who wrote a good pastiche letter from Purcell in 
in appropriately ancient script 


PRIZEWINNERS 


(COLIN SHAW) 
To the B.BA London 
Dean Sirs.—l must apologise for ihe 
have only recently returned from a prolonged tour, during which I was 
I hasten to 


lateness of my application I 


playing continuously, following the dgath of my dear wite 
put forward my qualifications. Iam a singer of the greatest ability, and, 


I have perhaps no equal. I have unsurpassed 


as a performer on the lyre 
frequently demonstrated during my 
audiences. Throughout my life, with one exception always to 
be regretted. my outlook has been progressive, but my policy would be 
based primarily on a revival of the I have had sufficient 
experience of Hell to deal capably with the most modern of composers 


powers recent tour, of moving all 


kinds of 


Classics. 
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From a distaste for the sex in general, | would ban all works by women 
composers, but the inevitable paucity of compositions by women would 
not make the ban apparent for many months. My good friends, Gluck 
and Offenbach will gledly furnish you with further references. | must 
step now and silence a crowd of women at my front-door.—Yours, &c.. 
ORPHELUS, 


14, 


(H. A. C. Evans) 
6th. 


I have the honour to offer myself as a candidate for this Position 


July ye 1950, 
Sir, 
and append certain of my qualifications. 

fam an Englishman of not unworthy lineage, brought up in the service 
of Musick and the employment of the Church and of His Majesty. | 
am well experienced in composing Musick for @ diversity of occassions, 
which has been generally Being long a student of ye best 
French and Italian masters, | am not insensible to modern developments 
in the Art; so that, whilst | may be reckoned an English composer, | 
should think “twere a pity if this island failed to enjoy the benefits of a 
due exchange of ideas with the best of ye foreign composers. 

Should you see fit to appoint me, | should make it alike my duty and 
my pleasure to encourage the making of the best Musick of all kinds ; 
and especially would I nourish our native composers ; whilst not neglect- 
ing the Ancient Musick I should bring before ye Publick unknown works 
both new and old. and | should endeavour, by taking advantage of the 
re-appearance of Poetick Dramatists, to renew the tradition of Musick 
Sir, Your must humble Servant, 

HeNRY PurRcett 


esteemed 


wedded to serious Drama 
Westminster 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 28 
Set by Daniel Farson 
A prize of £5, which may he divided, is offered for a letter (not 
more than 250 words) applying for admission to a college at Oxford 
or Cambridge from one of the following, statine why they now 
feel the need for a university education: Aneurin Bevan, Sidney 


Stanley, Winston Churchill, Danny Kaye, Noel Coward, Lord 
Nuffield 
Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 


in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 


London, W.C.1, 
Results will be published in the 


received not later than July 21st. 
Spectator of July 28th. 





“The Spectator,” July 13th, 1850 


The trial of Robert Pate, late Lieutenant in the Tenth 
Hussars, for striking the Queen on the face with a cane, took 
place at the Central Criminal Court on Thursday. The proofs 
of the assault added no new point ; indeed, nearly at the outset 
the prisoner's counsel admitted the assault: the point raised by 
the plea was, therefore, whether or not the prisoner was of 
sune mind at the time of the act. Colonel Vandeleur, of 
the Tenth Hussars, proved that the prisoner's character totally 
changed in the year 1844, after the loss of three favourite horses 
by hydrophobia caused by the bite of a dog He became 
subject to delusions—believed his stomach was full of bricks, 
and that the cook of the mess was conspiring with others to 
Ultimately a communication was sent to his 
father, advising his withdrawal from the regiment. He sold 
out for £1,800. Dodman, a private of the regiment, became 
his servant after he sold out ; and detailed to the Court various 
particulars of his strange mode of living. He rose at seven, 
and bathed in water containing half a pint of whisky wherein 
an ounce of camphor had been dissolved, shouting violently 
and singing during the operation ; he never received company 
and always had his blinds drawn down. He read the pape 
and such books as Nursery Rhymes. Punctually at a quarter 
past three he drove out in a cab. Lee, the cab driver, stated 
that he attended every day, wet or dry. sunshine or hail, or 
snow, for eighteen months, and drove the prisoner exactly the 
same drive over Putney Heath and Barnes Common ; he always 
alighted at one particular spot, and ran through the furze to a 
distant point near a pond, where the cab went round and met 
him ; if it was wet he always expressed himself delighted with 
the run. 


poison him. 








[After several other witnesses had been called in his defence, 
Pate was found guilty and sentenced to be transported for 


seven years.] 
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The table below shows some of the goods that es =a righ 
British West Africa bought from Britain in| ‘Overseas Markets’. It contains detailed trade 
1948. There is a market, too, for many other tables for British West Africa and other terri- 
British products. Write for our new booklet tories where the Bank has branches. 

TOTAL 1948 U.K. EXPORTS TO BRITISH WEST AFRICA WERE £45,978,000. THESE INCLUDED: 
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ELECTRIC BULBS AND 
DYES, COLOURS ..._... £2,407,000 
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BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


HEAD OFFICE: $4 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 



















Whenever Export figures are quoted there comes the 
* Illustration : Courtesy of 


Mr. E. G. Churchard and 
Messrs. Asprey & Co. Ltd., 
of Naw Bond Street, London 


accustomed reference to * expert British Craftsmanship’. 


But... have you ever stopped to ask yourself... 


Who are Britains Craftsmen?” 


Introducing Edgar George Churchard. manship, although one may be un- 
Over sixty years a craftsman in leather able to spotlight one man or one part 
of the process. And if the finished 
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goods, and for many years senior foreman 


and cutter for a department making the article is to be a masterpiece must 
highest quality fitted cases, wallets, hand- there not be craftsmanship at every 
bags and travel goods. . These exclusive stage of its production? Monsanto 


products help to place Leather Goods high thigk so, and they follow this rule in 
on the Export List.* making chemicals for a long list of 
But . . . does craftsmanship mean British industries. 


only hand-craftsmanship? The fine Monsanto chemicals for tanning 


grade leather from which these goods play a vital part in the preparation 
are fashioned . . . the special glues of fine leathers. Monsanto glues 
used to bond leather to frame... assist in turning them into highest 


are themselves produced by crafts- quality leather goods, 


Monsanto make over 200 chemicals for use in industry. 
Of widely varying application, they all conform to the 
highest standards of crafismanship in chemical manufacture, 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITE 
Ss Waterloo Piece, London, S.W 
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LETTERS TO 


Treatment for T.B. 

Sir.—May I congratulate you on your reasoned and timely article, T.B. 
and Sanatoria. After general hospital treatment for pulmonary tuber- 
culosis in the right lung in the latter part of 1947, .1 resumed work and 
physical exercise too quickly, with the result that by November, 1948, 
the disease had become extensive and bi-lateral. No sanatorium 
vacancies were available, and the specialists advised me to go to Switzer- 
land (estimated cost £800), warning me that delay would have serious, 
and perhaps fatal, consequences. Sufficient money to cover a year's 
treatment was guaranteed by friends, and X-rays and medical evidence 
were submitted to the Exchange Control Medical Board. 

Permission for the requisite currency was refused, and I therefore had 
no alternative but to remain in bed at home, a serious infective risk to 
relatives and friends, and in need of constant care and attention. The 
London Hospital, which maintains two special T.B. wards (not classed 
as sanatoria) at its Brentwood annexe, was able to admit me in Novem- 
ber, 1949, and through its excellent care and extensive use of anti-biotics 
the disease has now been arrested. 

My T.B. is attributable to war service, and I am in receipt of a 100 per 
cent disability pension. I was quite willing to pay for my own treatment 
in Switzerland, in order that I might have a reasonable chance of a cure. 
For the currency allowance of sixteen tourists I was denied my chance 
of health and, in addition, have been a totally unproductive member of 
the community for nearly two years. I am told that it will be at least 
another twelve months before I am fit for even moderately light work.— 
Yours faithfully, Sipney W. SHarpP. 

Main Ward, London Hospital Annexe, Ongar Road, Brentwood, Essex. 
Sir.—-The article by your medical correspondent draws attention to but 
one of several aspects of the National Health Service which are causing 
a considerable amount of disquiet in the minds of those who view the 
service from the inside. The crux of the matter is really one of priorities. 
Can we, in the present financial condition of the country, really afford a 
complete and unlimited Health Service, or should we not all realise (as 
some already do) that a complete service, which includes the supply of 
free spectacles, dentures, wigs, etc., is beyond our means, and concen- 
trate on the essentials which are necessary to care for the health of 
the people. 

We hear much talk of priorities with respect to the spending power 
of the country as a whole. I submit, Sir, that in view of the ceiling now 
imposed on their expenditure, the Minister of Health and his advisers 
would do well to give serious consideration to the question of priorities 
within the Health Service, and devote their attention and the available 
money to those which are of prime importance to the health of the 
nation. Among these the requirements for combating tuberculosis in 
this country would rank very high.—Yours faithfully, 

Clifton Hall, Great Clifton, Cumberland. IAN MACKENZIE. 
Sir,—-l was very glad to see ventilated in your columns the shocking out- 
look for the tubercular patient without means. Is there any hope of 
bringing pressure to bear on the Minjstry, which has provided visitors 
with free dentures, and, at home, two pairs of glasses where probably 
even one was not absolutely essential ? 

In the meantime is there any voluntary fund to which the frustrated 
and helpless onlooker could subscribe ? If not, would you give publicity 
to the idea of starting one ?—Yours faithfully, 

D. M 
Tarrington, Nr. Hereford 


LANGDALE-SMITH. 
The Doctors’ House, 
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THE EDITOR 


Sir,—Permit me to compliment you on the timely article by your 
medical correspondent concerning 7.B. and Sanatoria. 1 write these 
lines, not as a medical expert, but merely as a patient who has, since 
the war, been treated at the British Sanatorium, Montana Hall, Switzer- 
land (mentioned by your correspondent), and as one who is consequently 
well acquainted with the financial difficulties involved in obtaining treat- 
ment. Happily, I am able to say straight away that as a result of 
magnificent treatment and medical skill I am perfectly fit and have been 
working normally for close on two years. However, looking back over 
the years, it seems quite obvious that, had present regulations been in 
Operation in 1946, the results might well have teen different. 

When one is struck down with such a treacherous disease, the régime 
of a sanatorium is an immediate necessity, for the dual purpose of 
arresting the complaint speedily and removing oneself from circulation, 
to prevent others from being infected. In 1946 there was a six months’ 
waiting list in the United Kingdom both for private and public sanatoria 
(the waiting period is steadily rising). It was this delay alone which 
brought many patients to Switzerland, where one could gain entrance 
practically without notice and thus benefit from earlier treatment. Mon- 
tana Hall reopened after the war in October, 1946, and gradually filled 
up to its maximum capacity. The fees for an average room, excluding 
major surgical treatment, worked out at around thirty Swiss francs per 
day—£13 per week at the 1946 rate of exchange. Apart from all other 
considerations, last year’s devaluation of the pound automatically raised 
those fees to the sterling equivalent of £19 per week. In the meantime, 
as your correspondent points out, the local authority grants were with- 
drawn, thus putting the current fees even further from the reach of the 
average person. 

Surely the most vigorous steps must be taken to increase the flow of 
medically selected patients to Switzerland; and the National Health 
Service must be made to contribute grants as long as it is incapable of 
offering immediate sanatorium treatment at home. Exchange control 
regulations should be relaxed and a far more sympathetic attitude, 
hitherto noticeably lacking, should be adopted by all authorities con- 
cerned. 

Failure to take drastic and immediate action may well precipitate the 
anomaly of the T.B. population increasing, coinciding with the closing 
down of Swiss sanatoria. It has already been made known that the 
British Sanatorium, Montana Hall, to which reference has already been 
made, may have to close shortly. An immediate remedy must be sought. 
Yours faithfully, Ex-T.B. Patient. 

74, Queen's Road, Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


The Impact of Korea 


Sir,—M. Vishinsky (who knows the West a good deal better than some 
of Stalin's other advisers) is said to have cautioned against the invasion 
of South Korea on the grounds that it would unite Britain and the 
United States too strongly. If this is so, he may have been even more right 
than he knew. Wherever one goes one hears people say the same: 
that since the fighting began they have felt an overwhelming conscious- 
ness of how precious the heritage—political and cultural—that we share 
with the Americans is, and how infinitely worth defending. Those of 
us who grew up between the wars were born into a negative age—an 
age with few-ideals or enthusiasms. We hungered for a faith, but were 
unable to find one. I believe that thanks to the Kremlin's actions this 
has come to an end. The United Nations should be a centre, a rallying- 
ground, for our highest endeavours. If ever there was a faith worth 
fighting for, we hive it now.—I am, Sir, yours, ete., 
CANTABRIAN 


Russian Aggression 


Sik,—I have read, with the utmost consternation, the statement in the 
Spectators Notebook of July 7th that the supreme task of the United 
Nations is to ban the atom bomb. Have not the experience of 1914 
and the repeated promises of Hitler convinced you that promises and 
treaties are absolutely worthless when entered into by 
Governments ? I had the honour to serve as a King’s Foreign Ser 
Messenger for a quarter of a century, and, from my knowledge of Russia 
and the satellite Communistic States, I say deliberately that the one 
thing which has deterred a terrible outbreak has been the possession Sy 
America of a weapon which neutralises the enormous prepondersnee 
of Communistic man-power. 

To ban the atom bomb would leave the enormous air force, submarine 
fleet and overwhelming land forces of the Soviet free to overrun the 
whole of Western Europe. You would have Russian rocket installations 
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Note this head of fine hair 
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You read a lot of hair-raising stories nowadays. You hear a lot of hair-splitting < , 
arguments . . . So what will you say when we tell you about our Pet Marble, = A 
which grows glass hairs so fine that it takes 500 of them, bundled together, to equal Oe 


the thickness of one human whisker ! You don’t believe that? . .. 
well, listen to this: THE FINEST ALL-ROUND INSULATING 
MATERIAL IN THE WORLD IS MADE OF FILAMENTS 
LIKE THESE, SPUN FROM GLASS MARBLES. It’s used in 


buildings, dynamos, ships, railway engines, refrigerators, 











aeroplanes . . . It’s called:— 


REGLASS 


TRADE MARK 


FIBREGLASS LIMITED, RAVENHEAD, ST. HELENS, LANCS. TELEPHONE: ST. HELENS 4224 





—* 

















DO GHAUFFEURS TALK T.1.? 


Viewed from behind, chauffeurs seem taciturn. Seen from the side 
they prove to know a lot — which is why many passengers prefer the front seat. And talking to chauffeurs 


takes you straight to TI, since there’s hardly a car on the road to- Shin Sitters Diiantan Slit Sonatas bade 


day which could do without its TI components. Some of these, of The Adelphi, London, W.C.2 (Trafalgar 
° ° ° . 5623 , g - 

like the axles and the steering column, are merely vital. Some, like 5633). They also stand for the thirty producing 
companies of the co-ordinated TI group, makers 


bumpers, tubular seats or windscreen frames, are decidedly con- of precision tubes, of bicycles and components, 
venient. Some, like special enamels and fittings, make all the of wrought aluminjym alloys, electrical appli- 
_ ‘is . ° ances, pressure vessels, paints, road signs, tal 
difference to looks . . . (Chauffeurs know a lot about traffic signs, i eg ba aps eePreclanlae es 
furniture . .. and essential mechanical parts fora 

too. So do TI. They make most of them.) thousand and one things which everybody uses. 


® THE SURNAME OF A THOUSAND THINGS 
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on the Channel coast, you would nave Russian submarine bases on the 
Bay of Biscay, you would have certain nations within reach of Russia 
pulverised in a few weeks. However, it seems hopeless to convince the 
Press, in many cases, of the appalling menace of Communism, and the 
deadly infiltration of the poison in the form of fifth-column activity in 
the democracies—ard those who honestly hold Communistic views 
apparently swallow the appalling effrontery of the statement that the 
Korean outbreak is due to aggression from South Korea. Can you 
explain from whence came the 200 tanks of the North, when the South 
possesses none ? 

Slowly and surely the history of 1939 is repeating itself. With America 
involved in Korea, France in Cochin China and ourselves in Malaya, 
an opportunity has arisen for Soviet aggression, and it has been 
deliberately engineered.—Yours faithfully, ADRIAN PORTER. 

The Hampshire Club, Winchester. 


Leasehold Law 


Sir,—The law of leasehold is not in a tangle but has been badly adminis- 
tered by the judges. When a building lease has been granted the position 
becomes anomalous, for the building when erected will be the absolute 
personal property of the lessee and can be removed by him upon or 
before the expiry of the lease. The building can never pass ipto the 
hands of the lessor or his heirs, and any provision in a lease to the 
contrary would be null and void. The law.is quite clear as to this, but 
requires restatement, The granting of building or other long leases at 
a ground rent should be forbidden. Instead, long leasts should be given 
in consideration of a rent-charge on the land. The rent-charge could be 
permanent or, if granted for a term of years, should be renewable 
the tenant. Leasehold enfranchisement would not be equitable if 
unilateral, but if the tenant had the right to renew his lease enfranchise- 
ment would not be necessary. The leasehold system as we know it should 
certainly go, so far as building and long leases are concerned. Any 
reform of the law must. be according to principles and not based on 
the views of different individuals or on mimor or secondary considerations. 
—Yours faithfully, G. W. R. THOMSON, 
13 Kings Hall Road, Beckenham, Kent. 


Examination Age-Limit 


Sia.—Janus refers with approval to the caustic comments made by the 
Harrow and the headmaster of Mill Hill on the 
age-limit for candidates for the School Certificate. 
might give a Wrong impression 


headmaster of 
imposition of an 
These comments, and Janus’s approval, 
They ignore the fact that there is in the grammar schools a large body 
of opinion which favours the imposition of an age-limit, and favours it 
on purely educational grounds. Those who hold this view hope that 
the Minister will not only retain the limit but will soon see his way to 
raise it still further, as was recommended by the Secondary Schools 
Examinations Council in 1947, and they hope, too, that this wiil be but 
the first of a series of reforms that will bring the sixth forms of our 
grammar schools, and their relationship with the universities, into a 
much healthier state 

The arguments wbich weigh with those who hold this opinion concern 
the details of sixth-form work and would take too long te set out in 
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full, but they exist and they arc educational arguments, not, to quote 
the headmaster of Harrow, arguments, “supported only by a crude 
philosophy using education as its tool.”—Yours truly, 

R. C. CArrinoton, 


St. Olave’s, Tower Bridge, S.E.1. Headmaster, 


Housing Standards at the Zoo 


Sir,—At an international meeting of zoological societies, which wag; 
held in London a few weeks ago, enormous admiration was expressed 
by the continentals for the huge success of our Zoo as a box-offics 
attraction. For it was estimated that by the end of the year no fewer 
than three million visitors will have passed through the gates. 

Can the Zoological Society be urged to spend some of this money in 
improving the cramped and inhumane conditions in which many of the 
animals still live? The foxes, wolves, jackals and their kind are kept 
in solitary confinement in a row of shamefully small cages, without any 
outlet or room for exercise. The sight of these lithe and active animals, 
hopelessly and ceaselessly beating to and fro in the small space in which 
they can move, is an indictment against the humanity of our nation 
and the thousands that’shriek in sentimental excitement at Brumas and 
the more popular attractions. The more active of the tigers, jaguars, 
etc., are in like case. It would be better to see six in freer surroundings 
than the twenty or so there are now in those cramped, old-fashioned 
Cages, 

I] suggest our Zoological Society should set an example to the conti- 
nentals not only in box-office attractions. Let them buy no more new 
exhibits until the old ones are in larger and more natural surroundings, 
if not in London then at Whipsnade or somewhere else more roomy, 
If we are a “nation of animal-lovers” we should have a Zoo worthy 
of it in every respect. At present it is not.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

9 Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W.3 A. V. VEREKER. 


Spectators in Court 


Reid’s statement that the 


for pornographic reasons.” 


Sir,—l take strong exception to Dr. R. D. 
public galleries of assize courts are attended * 
No man or woman can be regarded as a complete citizen who has never 
troubled to see how courts of law work. I have always maintained that 
it is an essential part of everyone’s education to attend a police court, 
Your obedient servant 


a criminal court and.a civil cvurt at least once. 


79 Maitland Court, W.2. J. M. Sincriair 
Happy Autumn Fie'ds 
# 
Sir,—This phrase of Tennyson is strangely disputed on p. 900 of your 


paper Why this fuss about accepting a cheerful adjective Virg 
begins his first Georgic with Quod faciat laetas segetes what makes the 
cornfields smile?—and later in the poem takes the adjective to the supe! 
lative in the same connection, /Jaetissima farra. For Virgil the crops 
themselves rejoice in their full fruitage. Why shouldn't they Tenny- 
son owed much to Virgil—indeed, more than the commentators have 
yet recognised.—Y ours faithfully, VERNON RENDALL. 
Bushey Heath. 


Female Sandy Cats 


Sin,—Re Mr. Royds’s query concerning the sex of “sandy” cats, I 
presume he alludes to what are known as “red tabbies.” Having 
reported cat-shows in London for The Times since 1930, I can cite 
from the catalogues of these shows numerous instances of red tabby 
females. Nevertheless, the belief that only male specimens are to be 
found is widespread, and I have even found it held by vets. 
Tortoiseshells and “tortie and whites” are nearly always females, 
but an odd male does crop up from time to time. I have seen at least 
two at shows. Male tortoiseshells and tortie and whites are generally 
impotent or sterile or die young ; at all events I have never heard of one 
that sired a family. Perhaps even more curious is the case of the ~ blue- 
creams,” produced by the mating of a blue and a cream. No male blue- 
cream has yet appeared.—Yours faithfully, CLauD W. SYKEs. 
32 Souberie Avenue, Letchworth. 


580 Roses 


Sirn,—Sir W. Beach Thomas’s statement that his rose-bush, Zephyrine 

Drouhin, was carrying “ well over 300 flowers” reminded me that I had 

not removed the dead and over-blown blooms from my own rose of tha 

name, which however grows against a wall. I counted them as I did 

so. They numbered 580.—Yours, &c., J. H. W. Knicut-Bruce 
Dial House, West Lavington, Wilts 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


ARTRE seems a curious example of a writer who provokes 

fashionable reactions. It is fashionable to like and also to 

dislike him. Seemingly one has either to “see through ” him, 
or to be entirely convinced by him. Yet to me it seems that even 
if one does not agree with his conclusions, he has the immense 
advantage of a point of view from which he observes a good many 
things sharply and clearly. Sartre is ultimately perhaps a journalist 
of'a high order who has plunged himself in the events of our time, 
observing and noting a great many things, and who seeks to draw 
conclusions from these observations. He is best when he is 
analysing rather abstract situations, which he has experienced in 
a very personal way, or when he is making bold and broad 
generalisations, which subtler and acuter critics might well hesitate 
te make. He is at his weakest when he offers us his conclusions, in 
the form of a plan of action, conceived in terms of journalism, that 
is to say on the assumption that the really important events are 
of a kind which are reported in the newspapers, and that action 
means intervening effectively among them. Thus to him the 
problem: of a contemporary writer is not just to find isolated readers 
but to find a public who, as a result of his books, “ transform their 
exigencies into material and timely demands.” He thinks that the 
future of contemporary books depends on the results of contem- 
porary conflicts, and that therefore the writers must try to influence 
those conflicts. “ The posthumous fate of our works will depend 
neither upon our talents nor our efforts, but upon the results of 
future conflicts. In the event of a Soviet victory, we will be passed 
over in silence until we die a second time; in the event of an 
American victory, the best of us will be put into the jars of literary 
history and won't be taken out again.” , 

These statements will seem highly questionable to most people, 
and will make many others furious. They are not exactly half- 
truths, but half-true ; that is to say they are true of a good deal 
of contemporary writing, even of some which today seems most 
significant ; particularly of that kind of writing by Richard Wright, 
Arthur Koestler and some American novelists, which Sartre seems 
most attached to. Yet I suspect that people resent such things 
being said partly not for good reasons but because they outrage 
the secret hope of everyone interested in literature that the write 
plays for stakes of immortality. Yet the fact is that only for an 
infinitesimal number of writers is there any question of even the 
most comparative immortality. Therefore there is something to be 
said for discussing literature as though immortality were not in 
question and the survival of a book depended on the survival of a 
particular type of reader for whom such a book was written. Such 
a point of view at least contests a current theory that the writer has 
no relationship with his reader. It points out that the majority of 
literary works only exist so long as there are readers who share 
a social environment, a background of education and certain values 
with the writer. This explains why certain works—such as those 
of the fin de which had an extraordinary importance for 
their contemporaries, seem to have so little significance for us today. 
It draws attention to the fact that most writers have a stake in the 
conditions which produce readers who can enjoy their works, and 
this puts the writer in a responsible relationship to his work ; 
responsible not just to his reader but also to himself, for if his 
readers live in conditions which cannot endure, his work will not 
survive. This means also that the writer, as a literary artist, is con- 
cerned with the values on which the whole structure of surrounding 
society is based. 


sic le 


There are, it seems to me, writers who escape these temporal 
bligations—notably, the greatest poets. But all the greatest do not 
escape them, and it is awareness of this which causes the uneasiness 
At the back of their minds there 
is the question: “ May not the assumption that I have a reader 
living in such and such circumstances, enjoying such and such 
amount of leisures believing such and such things, prove fa!se ? 
May not the whole world of my imagination be swept away or 
acquire, even within the space of ten years, the interest of a history 


Of most contemporary writers. 


which hardly interests anybody, the faded period charm of an old 


photograph ? ” 

Beyond such anxieties there lie nobler—if not the very noblest 

preoccupations. For instance—and this is a theme to which 
Sartre returns again and again—there is the question of freedom. 
Is the idea of freedom just an illusion haunting the works of 
writers surviving from a phase of bourgeois liberalism, to be replaced 
by an authoritarian kind of literature in which the writer simply 
interprets and illustrates the ideas of the political and ideological 
leaders of the society ? Or is freedom the basic condition without 
which creative literature is not possible? Here again many people 
experience a kind of fury that such questions should be raised at 
all: and yet half the Western world has been engaged for a good 
many years in a debate about them, and freedom—that is, the free- 
dom of the creative writer—so far from its being a thing taken for 
granted has to be vigorously defended. 

[he main purpose of M. Sartre’s book* is the defence—largely 
by defining it—of the writer's freedom. In a very fine passage, he 
writes: 

* Raskolnikov .. . would only be a shadow, without the mix- 
ture of repulsion and friendship which I feel for him and which 
makes him live. But, by a reversal which is the characteristic 
of the imaginary object, it is not his behaviour which excites 
my indignation or esteem, but my indignation and esteem 
which give consistency and objectivity to his behaviour. Thus, 
the reader’s feelings are never dominated by the object, and 
as no external reality can condition them, they have their 
a source in freedom ; that is, they are all generous— 

_for I call a feeling generous which has its origin and its end in 

freedom. Thus, reading is an exercise in generosity, and what 
the writer requires of the reader is not the application of an 
abstract freedom but the gift of his whole person, with his 
passions, his prepossessions, his sympathies, his sexual tempera- 
ment, and his scale of values. Only this person will give 
himself generously ; freedom goes through and through him 
and comes to transform the darkest masses of his sensibility. 
And as activity has rendered itself passive for it better to create 
the object, vice versa, passiveness becomes an act: the _man 
who is reading has raised himself to the highest degree.’ 

A fellow reviewer—Mr. Geoffrey Gorer, who has the mysterious 
aura of authority attaching to an anthropologist—dismisses the 
book that contains this passage as “ pompous,” “verbose ” and 
“rimly humourless.” I do not* pretend to understand either 
M. Sartre or anthropology at all completely: yet to me it seems 
that the attempt seriously to define our freedom is the most 
important task of Western thought today. 

M. Sartre’s book is concerned with the bases of literary operations 
—the relationship of writer with reader, the “ engagement” of the 
writer in politics—rather than with the greatest heights of achieve- 
ment. For Sartre it seems that “the human condition” is man’s 
social conditioning at a particular moment in history. This gives 
rise to the question: “What proportion of each man’s condition 
is really taken up by his social environment?” The answer is, 
I think, that part is indeed conditioned by society, and many people 

including the majority of writers—do not get beyond this, which 
creates all their attitudes for them. But just as society does not fill 
the whole world, and still less the whole universe, and just as the 
time in which one lives does not fill the whole of history and still 
less the whole of time, so there are incalculable areas of time and 
space which are free of social conditioning. The great writers 
belong to their time but also tower above it into these free areas 
which—for want of a better name—we call nature. They com- 
municate by means of the instrumentality of their experience among 
men of their time within their own time, through these unconditioned 
areas. Nevertheless no one should underestimate the struggle to 
make conditions such that men of superior genius may be free to 
get outside them. What we are in danger of is a time-bound society 
which deliberately seeks to condition with its authority the whole of 


contemporary experience. STEPHEN SPENDER. 


(Methuen. 





* What is Literature ? By Jean-Paul Sartre. 12s. 6d.) 
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Reviews of the Week 


Christianity and World Politics 


War or Peace. 158.) 

THis is a timely book which will help readers to see the Korean 
struggle against the background of recent diplomatic history. It is 
also an important, though repetitious, book because of the authority 
and character of the author. Mr. Dulles is special adviser to Mr. 
Dean Acheson. He was one of the architects of the bipartisan 
foreign policy of the United States: an addition to the unwritten 
constitution of America for which the free world should give thanks. 
He has served in the Senate, at the United Nations Assembly and 
at almost every important international conference since the war. 

Mr. Dulles is also a Christian whose religion is the centre of 
his life and thought. It is not possible for him, therefore, to 
interpret modern history as a simple struggle between good men 
and bad. He would agree with Reinhold Niebuhr: 

‘Neither must we fall into the illusion that the foe 
responsible for our fears and that we are merely virtuous defenders 
of a great cause, beset by scoundrels. There must be a dimension 
of faith in which, whatever our loyalties and however justified our 
defence of them, we recognise the tragic character of the human 
drama, including the particular drama of our own day, and call 
upon the mercy of God to redeem us not from the predicament of 
democracy but from the human predicament.” 

With this background of faith and of experience, Mr. Dulles 
not only tells us what we want to know about the international 
conferences and assemblies of the last years but he gives a plausible 
interpretation of why the free nations have been losing the world- 
wide struggle for the hearts of men. “There has been a very 
definite shift in the balance of power in the world,” he says, “ and 
that shift has been in favour of Soviet Communism.” And he 
suggests that this dismal shift has been our own fault, not because 
we have failed to use more money or more machine-guns, but 
because we have been morally in¢ idequate. He believes, for example, 
that the United States made a mistake when she allowed her military 
men to interfere largely in the making of foreign policy. It was on 
military advice that America asked for strategic control of the 
Japanese mandated islands, a demand which 

“embarrassed our preparations for the San Francisco Conference 
and embarrassed us in advancing at the United Nations the program 
of colonial evolution in Asia as against the Soviet program for 
violent revolution there 

‘The military were scarcely in a position to appraise the import- 
ance of our colonial policy as an offset to Stalin’s program... 

It is, I think [adds Mr. Dulles], a fair question to ask: Who has 
been helped most by seeming to give our foreign policy a militaristic 
pattern—the United States or the Soviet Union? We have. perhaps, 
gained some military advantage. But we have paid a high price 
in moral and psychological disadvantages . 

“We shall not qualify for survival if we 
materialists, and if we give the impression of 


By John Foster Dulles, (Harrap. 
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MASTER GOLFERS IN ACTION 


LOUIS T. STANLEY 


A unique book of instruction by the Golf Correspondent of 
The Field, etc. 


every aspect of the swing of the game’s leading amateur 


381 superb action photographs demonstrate 


and professional players, and a straightforward text 
explains their application to the reader’s own game. 


“Tt 


. . this is the sort of 


Henry Corron introduction : will 


become a must for golfing libraries . 


says in his 


book an instructor will like to have at his elbow.” 15s. 


MACDONALD 


& Co. (Publishers), Ltd. 








inhuman, and deaf to the cry of mankind that a way be found to 
save them from the death, the misery, the starvation of body and 
soul that make up the human cost of recurrent wars... Something 
has gone wrong with our nation, or we should not be in our present 
plight and mood ... There is a confusion in men’s minds and a 
corrosion of their souls ... There is no use having more and louder 
Voices of America unless _ We have something to say that is more 
persuasive than anything yet said.’ 

This is unusual language for one of the chief directors of the 
foreign policy of a great Power. Instead of merely abusing the 
enemy and insisting on the goodness of his own cause, Mr. Dulles 
asks the important question: What has gone wrong that the world 
should be so sick ? He offers no false hopes, indeed no hopes 
at all unless we are prepared to face the moral question. He does 
not underestimate the importance of material power ; but he insists 
that the West cannot save itself from Communism by material 
means alone, since the Communist faith flourishes on materialism 
and ours does not. Hence the solemn statements with which the 
book begins: 

“War is probable. .. 
that it is imminent. .. . 
suicide of humanity.” 

There is no softness about Mr. Dulles’s appeal to morality. To 
quote once more from Niebuhr: 

“ This ambivalence between moral cynicism and moral sentimen- 
tality can be cured only by a deeper and more contrite understanding 
of the fact that the exercise of power is never perfectly just, but 
that it is equally impossible to achieve a vantage point of moral 
purity by disavowing the responsibilities of power.” 

That “deeper and more contrite understanding” illumines Mr. 
Dulles’s book. HERBERT AGarR 


. War is not inevitable, and I do not think 
e have the opportunity to prevent the 


A Great Spaniard 


The Spaniards in their History. 
Ramon Menéndez Pidal. 


An analysis of Spain’s national 
(Hollis and Carter. 


characteristics. By 163.) 


It is a pity that this very great scholar should be presented in just 
this way to a British public which has hardly heard of him. The 
first hundred pages are given up to a most sympathetic survey by 
Professor Walter Starkie of Menéndez Pidal’s tremendous field of 
research ; he has altered the Spaniard’s view of his own literature. 
But the essay chesen for translation is one of those painstaking 
rummages through history's haystack in search of the missing needle 
of a first cause—in this case the cause of Spain's decline—that 
leaves a reader breathless and a little dubious whether the needle 
would be worth threading, even if found. Menéndez Pidal is a 
great liberal and a humanist; and it was natural that after the 
disastrous years of the civil war he should look for a reason to 
explain the repeated and sullen head-on collisions between radical 
secularism and clericalism that seemed to be the abiding pattern 
of his country’s recent history. 

Every Spanish intellectual since the war of 1898 has gone over 
this ground, weighing up the relative importance of such factors 
as the African strain in the Spanish blood, the expulsion of Jews 
and Moors, the barrenness of the soil and exhaustion from two 
centuries of wars. The question has been debated therefore for half 
a century, with a vehemence that has effectually concealed the un- 
reality of its terms of reference. For it is clear enough, surely, to 
any dispassionate observer that no impulse continues unchanged 
and in its original direction over several centuries. Britain’s vigour 
lies in our having subjected ourselves to fresh influences decade 
after decade since the beginning of our national greatness. Spain 
underwent the awakening experience of national unity within the 
mediaeval framework under Ferdinand and Isabella, of world ex- 
ploration and conquest, and of leadership in the Counter Reforma- 
tion. Then she closed down and lived on her past. No revivifying 
experience is possible to a nation that has given itself over to dead 
systems of thought. 

But after many centuries a new inspiration did come to Spain, 
and Professor Menéndez Pidal, who is now in his eighty-second year, 
was one of the first to be awakened by it. It took scholars out of 
their studies to explore the stream of Spanish literature where it 
flowed in the open, to catch the ballads from the lips of peasants 
who were still singing them, in Spain or among the Sephardic Jews 
of the Near East; it sent them over bridle-tracks exploring the 
sites of the Cid’s battles, or roaming after Don Quixote over the 
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Four broadcast talks recovering for the modern reader 
the world into which the gospels came as news indeed. 
35. 6d. net 


The British Settlement 
of Natal 


A. F. HATTERSLEY 


A case history in the growth of the British Empire. 
Professor Hattersley describes who the settlers were, 
why they went, and what they did. 18s. net 


The British Constitution 
SIR IVOR JENNINGS 
The third edition of this lucid introduction to British 


parliamentary democracy takes accountof the experience 
of the first post-war parliament. 12s. 6d. net 
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| Under the Skin PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


This novel is *‘ so readable I found myself carrying it about with me from 
| room to room rather than let it out of my hands. . . I can think of no other 
| novel in which racial problems have been treated with such freedom of 
| spirit and simple common-sense..—PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON : 

Daily Telegraph. 10/6 


Celia Amberley VICTORIA LINCOLN 


In her new novel, the author of February Hill gives a touching picture of 
childhood and young love, which reveals the development of a personality. 
“Of very real interest because it reads like an authentic record, with a 
gentle, and perceptive realism.’—Sphere. 12/6 


| English Poetry _ LEONE VIVANTE 
preface by T. S. ELIOT 


A patient and detailed essay on the poetic intuition of philosophical truth, 
which will be equally valuable to students of both philosophy and poetry. 21/- 


Manchester Made Them KATHARINE CHORLEY 


Intimate memoirs of North Country society in the * golden age ’ before the 
1914 war. ‘ Will be of lively interest to the ordinary reader and should be 
studied with respect and care by the sociologist. —HAROLD NICOLSON: 
Observer. 12/6 


Farmer’s Progress GEORGE HENDERSON 
Mr. Henderson’s first book, The Farming Ladder, became a best-seller 
overnight; and as a story of individual enterprise, was read avidly by towns- 
} men. Farmers themselves describe it as the most important book on farming 
for 100 years ! His new book is equally outspoken and practical, and you 
will again enjoy his company. ‘Although it is as easy to read as any 
thriller, most readers in either town or country will find it infuriating; 
for, thanks be, Mr. Henderson says what he thinks and believes, without 
caring one straw whom it may annoy. But, oh, what a joy it is to find a 
man saying boldly that work is a good thing; that work can be an enjoyable 
thing ; and that work should never be considered something to be shunned 
and avoided at all costs. ... His book contains more farming common 
sense to the page than anything I have read during the last year or two.’— 
A. G. Street: Farmer's Weekly. 20 photographs 10/6 
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A Fruitgrower’s Diary RAYMOND BUSH 
This diary, already popular with readers of the Countryman, will also appeal 
to the country lover for its intimate sidelights on rural life, and to the 
housewife who makes her own jam and wine. 24 photographs 12/6 
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The Supreme Identity ALAN W. WATTS 
An entirely new approach to the comparison of Eastern metaphysics and 
the Christian religion. ‘ No one who gives any thought to the warring 
creeds of our time should fail to read him.’— Yorkshire Post. 12/6 
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William Blake’s Engravings GEOFFREY KEYNES 
An authoritative survey, illustrated with plates from electros of Blake’s 
original wood-blocks and copper-plate engravings. 144 i/lustrations 30/- 


Feeding Mothers and Babies 
NELL HEATON & GUY DAINES 
Expert advice by the author of The Complete Covk in collaboration with the 
| well-known children’s specialist. 7/6 


What Christian Marriage Means 
Rev. F. F.- RIGBY 


his commentary on the Anglican marriage service im the light of present- 
day problems will be valuable to all young couples. 6/6 
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highlands of La Mancha. Menéndez Pidal’s edition of the Poema 
del Cid, his book upon it, and his equally delightful book on the 
Jongleurs are fresh with all the morning of original scholarship. 
Anyone, by the way, with the minimum of Spanish wherewith to 
read it should have his collection of the ballads, obtainable in the 
cheap and handy Austral edition ; there is a magic in them that 
only our own ballads can rival 

It is the Menéndez Pidal who was an inspiration to the short- 
lived humanism of the last Republic, the scholar who deeply in- 
fluenced Garcia Lorca, Rafael Alberti and other poets and writers 
of the ‘thirties, that should be honoured in this country. To this 
purpose a reissue of the Cid, which has already been translated, or 
a translation of his book on the Jongleurs would be more fitting 
than this sterile little essay. Professor Starkie’s introduction is all 
that it could be ; it gives an admirable picture of the man and his 
work. But even more, admirable as a tribute would be an English 
version of his Poesia Juglaresca y Juglares (The Jongleurs and Their 
Poetry) J. M. COHEN. 


“The Wave of the Future”? 


Studies in Revolution. ®y Edward Hallett Carr, (Macmillan. 9s. 6d.) 


THESE essays are modestly described as “ by-products” of Mr. 
Carr's forthcoming book on the origins of the Russian Revolution, 
but they deserve a higher classification than that. For they are 
coricerned with one of the great problems of our time, the place 
in history of the Russian Revolution and of its embodiment, the 
Soviet Government and the world movement that it leads. Mr. 
Carr’s method is mainly biographical, his subjects ranging from 
Saint-Simon to Mr. William Gallacher, and he poses questions rather 
than answers them, as is legitimate enough in a collection of this 
kind There is, it is true, one question that he does not seem to 
pose—whether the whole idea of a necessarily drastic transformation 
of industrial society was not an illusion and whether it is not the 
idea of “revolution,” the emphasis on the sudden, complete 
aesthetically satisfactory breach with the past, that is the basic 
error, and the parties and the doctrines of this tradition the real dope- 
peddlers for the proletariat. If that view be tenable, it is not only 
true (and obvious) that the Russian Revolution is as great as the 
French, but that it is the same thing, the legitimate child or grand- 
child 

The endless controversy in French left-wing circles about who be- 
trayed the first Revolution suggests the permanence of the dilemma, 
and a historical-polemist like M. Guérin might well say there are 
more ways than one of putting over Thermidor or Brumaire, and 
that Stalin is a master of all of them, of the methods of Prairial, 
of Thermidor and of Brumaire—Robespierre, Barras and Bonaparte 
in one. And these reflections have relevance to the French revolu- 
tionary writers who are dealt with here, with Saint-Simon, Proudhon, 
Sorel, all critics of the Revolution. all, implicitly or explicitly, dis- 
cussing its failure to create a society that would be novel enough 
to justify the cost 

But the main theme is the ancestry of the Russian Revolution 
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and its course. Some of the articles here reprinted may be rather 
stiff reading for those (if such there be) who come to this book with 
no knowledge of the highly involved and controversial history of 
the nineteenth-century Russian parties. So many of the names are 
not even names today, and the whole tangled story is inevitably now 
seen by hindsight, as is the early history of the Church. But the 
main themes, suggested rather than stated by Mr. Carr, are simple 
enough. He is too learned to ignore the fact that the Russian 
Revolution was, and is, a Marxist revolution, and he reminds us 
(what is easy to forget) that the Marxist tradition is certainly one 
of the main and now, perhaps, the only effective link between con- 
temporary Russia and the Western tradition. Whether Marx was 
or was not a Marxist, he was a “ Westerner” in the Russian sense, 
and the rulers of Russia, if they continue their xenophobic and 
nationalistic cultural programme, may have to expurgate both Marx 
and Engels, if only for the sin of not knowing about the numerous 
suppressed Russian contributions to the making of modern 
technology. 

But the Russian Revolution was—and is—also very Russian, and 
much of what we fear or detest in present-day Russia has old 
Russian roots. /f there had been a successful revolution in Germany 
or France, it might have been more humane or more cultured or 
technically more rapidly successful. On the other hand, a point 
not dealt with fully here, the revolution didn’t happen in Germany 
or France, and that it succeeded at all was, again, in part due to 
Russian tenacity, indifference to Western ease and facilité. Indeed, 
Mr. Carr returns again and again to the paradox of the Russian 
Revolution. It occurred in a country where, on Marxist doctrine, 
its chances were poorest ; it jumped at least one theoretically neces- 
sary stage in the revolutionary process, and its leaders, Lenin as 
well as Trotsky, did not believe it possible to carry out the revolution 
successfully in a country so backward and so isolated. 

But did they ? That is the question, the final question that Mr. 
Carr poses without answering. Is the present Russian State any- 
thing like the State or society planned by Marx or Lenin? There 
is no doubt of the completeness of the Revolution, and Mr. Carr 
hints that Stalin's decision to industrialise at all costs, to collectivise 
at all costs, with all that this meant in misery and degradation, may 
have been the only way to save the Leninist achievement, and that, in 
turn, leaves open the question raised here whether the Mensheviks 
were not right, wHether Russia was ripe in 1903 or 1917 for that 
jump into the future imposed so ruthlessly by the Bolsheviks on the 
peoples of the dissolving Russian Empire. A revolution occurred, 
but was it the revolution hoped for in Siberia, in Switzerland, in 
the Tottenham Court Road ? And today, with the same jump into 
the future possibly about to be imposed on a society even more 
numerous and even less ripe, one is forced to wonder what the 
result will be. D. W. Broan. 


Two More County Books 


Hertfordshire. By Sir William Beach Thomas, 
Dorset. By Eric Benfield, (Robert Hale. — igs.) 


(Robert Hale. 168.) 


Hap Sir William Beach Thomas been unable for one reason or 
another to undertake the formidable task of memorising and musing 
about the county he has already endeared to us over a long period 
of years, the publishers of this admirable series might well have been 
in despair. By residence, intimacy, maturity of knowledge and style 
and catholicity of interest he is unique in the kind of ecological 
relation with which he stands to Hertfordsire. His very grace of 
manner as a writer, seasoned, classical, allusive, urbane and 
humanistic, is perfectly adapted for a county which is deep in history, 
rich in manorial dignity and of a quietistic and domestic culture in 
its small towns, embowered villages, secretive lanes and winding 
waterways. Sir William is so familiar with his theme, having it by 
heart in the dual sense, that he can afford to be discursive about it, 
to wander at will from places to persons, from agriculture to natural 
history, from hornbeams to homesteads, from inns to mansions and 
from literature to topography with the sinuosity of his own river 
Lea. 

It is the very serenity of his informal perambulations about the 
county which offers the sharpest criticism to the planners’ plottings 
in “ development ” with which he is forced to deal. What has made 
his task so much more exacting than it would have been a score 
of years ago is this new wholly external mentality which carves out 
new or Satellite towns upon a county which has taken on so mellow 
a patina from time, as Alexander carved out provinces tor Ms 
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Happy Family 
CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 


“A fascinating account of the ups and- 
downs of a stave career. It is written with 
the charm and humour that one expects 
from Miss Otis Skinner’s books.” 

Daily Telezraph) 
Tilustrated. 155 
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ROBERT NICOLSON 


The Breaking Strain | 
HUGH MERRICK 









“ One of the best mountaineer “Even better than it had 
rt novels we have read, He secmed to me at first. Mr. 
handles the psychological ele Nicolson’s merit is that he has 
ents of the story well, and written a novel first and last 
nv reader who has ever had about what a novel should be 
to ‘nurse’ a mountain-sich about: the relations of people 






passenger on a climb will tind with one another.” 
the events recurring to his | PAUL BLOOMPFIFLD 
mind,” (. 1/pine Journal . 10s. Vanchester Guardian Ys. 6d. 
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Arctic fishing grounds, 
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My Travel’s History 


RODERICK CAMERON 


A varied and unusual travel book describing a leisurely journey 
half-way round the world with particular reference to Australia 
and the Great Barrier Reef. 
Illustrated 


Round Britain Quiz 


HUBERT PHILLIPS 


1,000 questions and answers from the famous B.B.C. pro- 
gramme (soon to be revived) to which 7,000,000 people listened. 
D. W. BROGAN’S Introduction is a quiz in itself. 8s. 6d. net 


The Male Animal 


JAMES THURBER’S successful play written with 
E.viorr NUGENT, now published for the first time, with his own 
drawings. 8s. 6d. net 


The Cats and Rosemary 


FRANK SWINNERTON 

Illustrated by Fritz WEGNER 

This famous author has studied cats all his life and writes of 
them with the humour and understanding, which characterizes 
his novels. The result is a Cats’ Classic which will charm 
children and grown-ups alike. 7s. 6d. net 
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First Love (translated by IsA1AH BERLIN) 
* 
and Rudin (translated by ALEC BRown) 


‘First Love, sensitively re-translated by Isaiah Berlin, deserves a 
place among the most beautifully told of European love stories. 
Lorp Davip CEcIL has written a sympathetic and illuminating 
foreword.’—PETER QUENNELL (Daily Mail) each 6s. net 
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generals. Hertfordshire finds itself turned from an association of 
homes, great and small, to a beleaguered citadel, and much of this 
chronicle is perforce elegiac. The occupational forces have even 
routed the very fish in his beloved Lea. Sir William does not shrink 
from the lists, for he has been a man of affairs as well as a scholar 
and ruralist. But there is pain in this book as well as the happy 
mood handed down to him trom Isaak Walton, Lamb, Fuller and 
ven Cobbett, who put aside his thunders to brandish his joy in the 
ertility of Hertfordshire for mill and malthouse 

For all its meanderings the book is as comprehensive as though 
it had been worked out on a series of six-inch Ordnance Survey 
maps, and the map at the end of it, the one blot on its otherwise 
impeccable equipment, does ill-justice to the text. 1 was particularly 
interested in Sir William's disclosures about the obsolete straw- 
plaiting industry of the county, for 1] possess sixteen patterns of 
Essex plaits with the plaiting-mill and splitting-engine used by a 
dame of ninety-one, and yet have never been able to gather any 
information from villagers about this craft. In his rewarding dis- 
courses about the noble trees of his county, Sir William speaks ot 

the still unexplained habit of planting yews by churches.” It 
seems that the antiquity of the sacred yew goes behind that of the 
Druidical and Dardanian oak, and Dr. Vaughan Cornish has elicited 
(and the twelfth-century Book of Llandaff contirms him) that the 
space between the churchyard yew and the church-porch was a 
sanctuary for refugees as inviolable as within the church 

I must confess myself rather nonplussed by Mr. Benfield’s record 
of Dorset. Dorset is a county of such extraordinary variety and 
opulence in landscape, geology, architecture and historical tradition 
that to devote a third of a book of 230 pages to the Monmouth 
rebellion and its aftermath (as much Somerset's as Dorset’s) and 
some a priori arguments about Maiden Castle hardly appeared a 
judicious economy of space. But I need not have wondered how 
the author was to cover his ground since he makes no attempt at 
all to do so. “It is not for me to speak more for one part than 
another with regard to the touchy subject of beauty ” is an odd 
confession for a county writer Of the Dorset churches all we hear 
is Is there so very much difference in placing flowers on a stone 
Mary's to putting them on a Standing Stone?” Ot 
nacular architecture nor the diverse range of country 
a word, and, except for Dorchester, the towns 
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ind villages are virtually given a miss. Topography shares thei 
fate : 
d drifts along talking about anything that comes into 


Mr. Benhie 

s head, with Dorset too often only an incidental background and 
sometimes not even that. Nor is he by any means always accurate 
ative county Dorset, for instance, 
, ous breeds of sheep, not one, and Poundbury is Danish, 
not pre-Roman. Blandford he dismisses as entirely lacking in the 
eal old streets and houses,” and it is hardly illuminating 


rh) 


joes talk about his 


of the D ts to say that it “does not come off at all.” Nor ts 
the co rainst Hardy one of “ pessimism ”" but of an inartistic 
Darwinian accidentalism that m ikes hay of his plots Mr. Benfield 
is interesting about the Purbeck marblers and stone-workers, but 
is he has “ nothing to say ” about Hardy as a poet, so he has very 
little to say about Dorset as a county H. J. MASSINGHAM 
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Hawthorne At Home And Abroad 


Mark Van Doren. 
1438.) 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. By American 


(Methuen 


Men of 
Letters Series, 


THest volumes are intended, it appears, to supersede American Men 
of Letters, the standard set much read a generation ago but now 
out of print in this country. The excrescence upon the original title 
of the word ascribable to the American editors, who 
are professors of English—-is a dubious improvement. So is the 
new latitude of the phrase “ men of letters.” It is now to embrace 
anybody who (in writing) has “ contributed to the development of 
American thought.” One shudders at the apparition of an assembly 
line a thousand strong. 

Ot the old biographies now being done by new hands, Mr. Van 
Doren’s Hawthorne is among the first published. All of the recent 
and important American scholarship on this subject, some of it not 
yet in print, was placed at his disposal, and he can fairly be said 
to have written a revaluation. The old values remain, The Scarlet 
Letter as the chef dveuvre and The House of the Seven Gables as 
runner-up, although the latter by reason of its extraordinary power 
in characterisation (roughly a mere half-dozen characters in a full- 
length novel) perhaps comes nearer the top than Mr. Van Doren 
admits. But it is with the later works and fragments—on which 
much contemporary research has been done—that the author makes 
his most telling contribution. The Ancestral Footsteps, Dr. Grim- 
shawe's Secret, Septimius Felton and The Dolliver Romance all 
yield biographical sidelights even more absorbing than the stories 
themselves. Study of the actual manuscripts and of Hawthorne's 
frenzied notes upon them has revealed, as Mr. Van Doren says, a 
great talent which at the end of its course “ tortured itself in the 
tower.” The question is, however, whether some degree of torture 
was not with this lonely man a life-long thing. Probably the word 
that oftenest comes to mind in reading him is sombre 

On the other hand, the author truly notes that Hawthorne, like his 
most gifted American friend Melville, had in him the genius of 
comedy entwined with that of tragedy. The influence of Scott and 
of Cervantes upon Hawthorne is obvious, What is more sur- 
prising—a point that Mr. Van Doren overlooks —is the interest that 
the American novelist took in George Farquhar. Hawthorne when 
he visited Shrewsbury sought out not only the inn, but the very 
room in which Farquhar had written The Recruiting Officer, and 
pondered it well 

It was a bitter disappointment to Hawthorne that the seven vears 
which he passed in this country and in Italy inspired him to nothing 
of greater consequence than The Marhle Faun. Aloof in his 
consulate in Liverpool, aloof in London, or wandering in Florentine 
museums, he met no literary folk of importance except the Brown 
ings. “Ido not see how Mr. Browning can suppose that he has an 
earthly wife She is a good and kind fairy, however 
I was not sensible what a slender pipe she has. It is as if a grass 
hopper should speak.” Hawthorne, who idolised Andrew Jackson, 
uttered in Rome one of the oddest associations of names ever made 
“| wish it had been possible,” he exclaimed, “ for Raphael to paint 
General Jackson! He sickened of nudity in painting, and con- 
cluded on the whole that the Dutch masters were the most satisfying 
because they painted people with clothes on. Mr. Van Doren skil- 
fully weaves in these intimate touches of character. 

While his criticism of both novels and notebooks is always illu- 
minating, the author at no time lets these portions crowd out the 
essential biography. The family life of Hawthorne, as faithfully 
told as it was faithfully lived, was nothing extraordinary. But 
Mr. Van Doren rightly says that Herman Melville’s “ brief blaze 
of friendship with Hawthorne was one of the major events in literary 
history It blazed, both in midnight conversations and in long 
letters, just as Hawthorne had finished his masterpiece and Melville 
was writing his own, Moby Dick. An important book on this sub- 
ject alone has yet to be written. Nor was Hawthorne himself less 
interesting on his meeting with Lincoln: 


“ series ~ 


A great deal of native sense ; no bookish cultivation, no refine 
ment; honest at heart . . and yet, in some sort, sly—at least 
endowed with a sort of tact and wisdom that are akin to craft 
His manner towards us was wholly without pret 
t kind of natural dignity, quite sufficient to kee; 
us from clapping him on the back and asking 

When Hawthorne at the too early age of sixty died from nobody 
knows what ailment, his two greatest compeers, Melville and Whit 
man, were unable to attend his funeral. But Emerson, Longfello 

Holmes, Whittier and Lowell stood in the burial-ground with ther 

heads uncovered WILLARD CONNELY 
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About It and About 


By C. E. M. Joad. 


A Critique of Logical Positivism. (Gollancz. 


10s. 6d.) 

DiSAGREEMENTS in philosophy are disagreements concerning the 
fundamentals of the human mind, its nature and its function. Dts- 
agreements which involve the acceptance or the rejection of a 
supernatural order are themselves fundamental ; and there ts no 
possibility of compromise or adjustment, except through a casutstry 
which no reasonable creature can endorse, between two concepts 
irreconcilably opposed to each other. Dr. Joad 
believes that one cannot behave decently without a conscious par- 
ticipation in the supernatural. This theory can only be maintained 
on a dogmatic, as distinct from an empirical, basis; but this is by 
no means a fatal objection, in view of the absence of any tenable 
synthesis concerning the nature of the universe as a whole. It is, 
however, a theory which derives no support from logic, and Dr 
Joad is here concerned with proving the insecurity of the logical 
position. He is on firm ground when he criticises the positivist 
refusal to examine honestly the case for a metaphysical inter- 
pretation of events, and, in particular, of mental events rhe 
ground is less firm when he draws attention to the discrepancies 
or vagueness of positivism and its failure to establish an unassailable 
canon of reference. These objections apply with equal force to 
the position of Dr. Joad himself, and, indeed, to that of every neo- 
Platonic philosopher. 

But the purpose of Dr. Joad in this book is to show that logical 
positivism is likely to have a baleful effect upon the minds of the 
young or of those who at any age are susceptible to the influence 
of such a doctrine. He calls for a statement of “results.” Here, 
I venture to think, he does not always remember that logical posi- 
tivism is only a new name for a system as old (at least in funda- 
mental thought) as the lonian school; it is only the latest form 
of a recurring and unavoidable argument concerning the nature 
of things and the management of words. He accuses Professor 
Ayer, the leading exponent of logical positivism, of assuming a 
finalist attitude and of offering the system as a key to ultimate 
knowledge. I do not think this is fair; but, if it is, we can only 
say that it applies with equal relevance to the neo-Platonist or the 
Christian. He says that philosophy has had “the dual purpose 
of revealing truth and increasing virtue.” Is this a valid account 
of the philosophic impulse, applicable to every system ? Without 
any hint of deprecation, one may perhaps venture to suggest the 
possibility of dissent. It may well seem that such a description ts 
relevant only for those doctrines which are built upon a moralistic 
foundation and which denounce, as worthless or even perilous, too 
close an examination of the natural order. It is therefore a descrip- 
tion which is deeply involved in prejudice. Whatever Dr. Joad 
writes is to be treated with respect, but this book will appear to 
many as a mere conflict of dogmas in which the methods of 
scholasticism are not always revived with the happiest consequences 
Ayer is in many ways the philosophical descendant of 
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By Issen. An omnibus including Ghosts, A Doll's House, The 
Wild Duck, The Master Builder, Hedda Gabler, Fohn Gabriel 
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lations, with new introductions by P. F. D. Tennant and a 
portrait. ‘No better selection could have been made of the 
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© Eliminations, Squeezes and Coups at Contract Bridge” by 
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contract bridge textbook, which includes many unique problems 
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Locke and of Hume, while Dr. Joad is the philosophical descendant 
of Descartes—at least in so far as he maintains a dualism which 
can accommodate what he calls “ non-sensory experience.” 

The danger of logical positivism, according to Dr. Joad, is that 
it represents an extra-moral system, a system which is likely to 
thwart, or even to destroy, the better impulses of humanity. Such 
impulses, on this view, depend upon our “ un. 
observable metaphysical entities.” Is it unreasonable to assume 
that such a statement requires modification ? Metaphysical 


acceptance of 


argu- 


ment is a luxury beyond the reach of the ordinary man : but the 
ordinary man, more often than not, is a very decent and likable 
fellow Be that as it may, no one can deny the brilliance and 


acuteness of Dr. Joad’s writing, and this is undoubtedly one of the 
best, if it is not one of the most convincing, of his many books 


C. E. Vucciamy 


Fiction 
T hrough the Valley. By Robert Henriques, 
Earth Abides. By George R. Stewart. (Gollancz. 12s 
Free Among the Dead. By Alfred Marnau. 
The Holly and the Ivy. By Dorothy Cowlin. 


(Collins. 125, 
6d.) 
(Harvill Press, 
(A pe. 


6d.) 


98. 6d.) 
aS 6d.) 


For all its occasional excess or confusion of poetic sentiment, Mr. 
Robert Henriques’s Captain Smith and Company, published in 1943, 
still seems to me one of the most original pieces of imaginative 
writing of the war years which retains its peculiarly tense and 
visionary quality The Journey Home, which came afterwards, was 
disappointing, though interestingly so, and I looked forward with 
some eagerness to Through the Valley. This is a sharper disappoint- 
ment, a book with quite a few claims, I suspect, to popularity but 
with too little else that is really worth Mr. Henriques’s disinterested 
labour. It is the work, one would say, of a formidably robust and 
yet anxious writer, who seems to have brought out for inspection 
some of his private intellectual obsessions and in the result has taken 
most pains over what is least significant in the novel. This apparent 
uneasiness of his apart, the book gives the impression of having 
been fitted together from fragments widely separated in time and 
perhaps in imaginative mood also. Drawn-out and rather shapeless, 
it lacks, I think, something of ordinary concentration 
Not that there is nothing to hold and entertain the reader in this 
lavish story of the revenges of time in a Cotswold valley, of the 
changes set in motion by the further decline of the remnants of 
the landed gentry during the years from the General Strike of 1926 
until our own day. Mr. Henriques’s scenes of the hunting field, for 
instance, are composed with immense nervous zest and vigour, while 
his closing pageant of the glories of the black market is excellent 
cynical fun. In between, however, comes a chronicle of the adven- 
tures Or introspective explorations of three rather hazy young men, 
one the heir to an insouciant and decaying squirearchical tradition, 
another the exemplary agent's pallid son, the third a self-conscious 
representative of Anglo-Jewry (the last two, by the way, seem to be 
conceived as complementary aspects of the same character), which is 
too often extravagant or rhetorical. Altogether a prodigal but 
somewhat heedless performance, in which Mr. Henriques has too 
few opportunities for the exercise of his most distinctive abilities 
The population of the earth, or perhaps only of the United States 
Mr. Stewart is a little vague on the subject or else is quite un- 
consciously possessed by the notion that the earth is really the same 
thing as the United States—is smitten by a new and fearful epidemic, 
most probably caused by a virus, produced by mutation. Mankind 
again, American mankind—becomes all but extinct. In 
however, a young university student has the good luck 
That is the starting-point 
Shiel, but 


| he e irlier 


or, once 
California 
to be bitten by a rattlesnake and survives 
of Earth Abides, a fantasy with a faint dash of M. P. 
with too little of his ingenuity and none of his horror. 
part, before Ish discovers Em and sees her as the mother of nations, 
is much the more interesting: Mr. Stewart plays suggestively at 
moments with bits and pieces of biological argument. Afterwards, 
with the dim theme of the genesis of social. organisation apparent 
working in his mind and with the new community in the making 
feeding on the tinned goods left over from the American way of life 
the point of the fantasy is lost. The narrative is punctuated by 
italicised fragments of meditation or rhapsody which leave a stain 
of rather naive and perhaps specifically American didacticism. Stil! 
Earth Abides has its moments of thoughtful sobriety and even ol 
Wellsian speculative fancy 


I am a little at a loss what to say of Free Amone the Dead 1c 
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Why 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
SHARES 


are so popular 








| The reason is plain: the common knowledge that money 
so invested is safe. That is the deciding factor. Every 
* pound invested in a Building Society remains a pound— 
But there is more to it 








there is no depreciation of Capital. } 
than that; there is the Interest, tax paid, which is as | 
steady as the Capital itself. | 
Among Building Societies there is no finer name, no better 
record, no greater assurance of safety than the | 

} 

| 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established 1848, Assets exceed £6,000,000 


Its resources make it easy for Investors to withdraw ail 
or part of their money at short notice. Interest 24% net. 
From {1 to £2,500 may be invested during the year. 
Write for prospectus and latest Balance Sheet. 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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A kangaroo is all very well... 


but a prospective settler, a trader or traveller wants more 
information about Australia than the fact that it is the conti- 
nent from which kangaroos come. Current information 
concerning all aspects of life in Australia and New Zealand 
is always available at the Bank of Australasia. Our Booklet, 
“The Answers To Your Questions ”’, may be obtained from 
the Bank on request. It contains not only information 
concerning the commercial world but also more personal 
details about life in these two Dominions. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 
MANAGER: GC. C. COWAN 


Head Office: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
Strand Branch: 263 Strand, London, W.C.2 
(opposite Australia House). 








Most of us leave our daily cares and worries behind us 
when we go on holiday. 





But many poor mothers can never leave theirs behind because 
they never go on holiday. 


And yet they could if only YOU—and others like you—would 
support the Church Army Fresh Air Homes. Will you, this 
year, give a treat to a poor family? Two weeks’ holi- 
day for a mother and her two children costs £7. 


Please send your gift to The Rev. E. Wilson Carlile, General 
Secretary, Church Army, 55, Bryanston Street, London, W.|. 
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is a poetical, symbolical, Germanic sort of novel—the book is, in 
fact, a translation from the German—that vaguely derives from 
Stefan George or perhaps from an attempted reconciliation of 
George and Rilke. Mr. Marnau is known as a poet, in German and 
in English, of rather fine-spun quality, and Free Among the Dead, 
though for most of the time it pursues a level naturalistic method 
and style of narrative, is plainly a work of poetic temperament. It 
is about a group of cultivated and artistic young men who, in 
archaically romantic fashion, plan to spend the winter of 1939 in 
knightly service at the court of an aristocratic young woman, 
Elisabeth der Haydn, somewhere on the frontier between Hungary 
and Austria. All are blown about in the gale of the world, and 
all but one of them perish. The moral Mr. Marnau draws, which 
is not so very different from that suggested by Mr. Stewart, is that 
something new in the way of spiritual consciousness is needed to 
save human society. Much of the writing is ordinary enough, 
though oddly measured (this is possibly the translation) and a little 
jocular, but every now and then there are exaggeratedly wordy and 
doubtfully significant passages. 

The Holly and the Ivy is lightly and airily done, a pointed little 
feminine essay in the domestic and other commenplaces of middle- 
class and culture-conscious young love in war-time and afterwards. 
Sylvia, an artist, and Andrew, a scientist, meet in a youth hostel 
in Shropshire during the war and marry, after which Andrew returns 
to the R.A F. while Sylvia goes to live with his mother and has a 
baby. Miss Cowlin has a vivacious air but little invention. | 
should have liked her rather artless narrative better if the intellectual 
conversation of her lovers were not so intolerably priggish, if Sylvia 
herself were not quite so cold and complacent an egotist, if the 
obstetric detail had been taken for granted, and if the portrait of 
Andrew's gibbering mother were not so flagrantly overdone. How- 
ever, there are readers, | am tempted to say, and women readers. 

R. D. CHARQUES. 
* * * + 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


By Allred Loisy. 
(Allen and Uwin, 18s.) , 
By Eric Newton, 
Herbert 


The Origins of the New Testament, Translated by 
L. P. Jacks, 

The Meaning of Beauty. 

The English Cathedral. By 
(Batstord, 18s.) 

Portrait Painters. By Allan Gwynne-Jortts, (Phoenix House. 32s. 6d.) 

Pax Romana and World Peace. 
and Hall. 


(Longmans. 


Felton 


1 gs.) 


John Harvey, 


By Lawrence Waddy. (€ hapman 
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} FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


weno NATIONAL—but not 
THE ASSOCIATION 
Soak ease silk onche baron NATIONALISED 


on appeals made by Charitable Or- 


The National Children’s Home 


ganisations and by individuals 

provides Training in practical fam- still has to raise its own income, 
ily case-work for social science and the need for funds is as great 
students asever. An earnest appeal is made 
administers Trust Funds, including for continued support Legacies 
those specially earmarked for Pen- and covenanted gifts are particu- 
sions, War Distress and Refugees larly solicited 

publishes (hiarities Register, Guide 

to Social Services, Social Work 7 

co-operates With Statutory and NATIONAL 
Voluntary Societies, and over @ 

kindred Societies in the provinces CHILDREN’S HOME 














Subscriptions and donations grate- 

fully received by The Hon. Dudley , 

Ryder, Honorary Treasurer, Deni- Chief Offices 

son House — — Bridge HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N.5 
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OLD FORD MISSION 


5s. will enable one old age pensioner to spend a day 

by the sea. 

2s. 6d. will give a child a day by the sea. 
Will you help me in this happy task for my East End family? 
Donations acknowledged by—Rev. J. H. Clay, Old Ford Mission, 
Old Ford Road, E.3. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
AFTER the first impact of the Korean thunderbolt the City is now 
beginning to try to sort out the investment implications of the new 
situation. As nobody can yet be sure what the new “ situation ” jg 
the task of the investment adviser is far from being easy. If we 
take the most optimistic view—that America’s intervention in Korea 
will meet with a quick success and be followed by a cooling down 
of the cold war—then I suppose one would be enthusiastic about 
the market outlook, and especially about gilt-edged stocks and gold 
shares. Expectations of further rises in commodities, such as rubber 
and base metals, would have to be somewhat scaled down. But is 
this sort of optimism justified ? I doubt it. Let us consider for g 
moment the most dismal view of the outlook—that we are now 
witnessing an early move in a Soviet plan to raise the temperature 
of the cold war with the object of forcing the hot war—a major 
show-down—at an early date. What would that imply in terms 
of investment ? Well, one would have to assume that in the major 
conflict the democracies would triumph, whatever the cost. The 
right course would seem to me to lie in the direction of liquidity 
and, most certainly, to be out of gilt-edged stocks, which could 
not possibly thrive on high taxation and war uncertainties, and out 
of gold shares. But that view seems to me to be too bad to be 
true, just as the other seems too good. Let us take the middle view— 
which looks at the moment the most sensible—that there will be 
no quick American victory in Korea, that uncertainties will continue 
and the tepid war may gradually grow warmer. What then? As 
I see it, one should read that situation as inflationary and therefore 
bad for gilt-edged and good for equity shares, and especially for 
commodity shares. At this stage one cannot do more than surmise, 
but inflation is already beginning to leave its mark on commodity 
prices. I think this process will continue. Copper and rubber shares 
are my first choice 
W. H. Smith Results 

Investors who have taken an interest in W. H. Smith and Son 
(Holdings) since this old-established business of booksellers and 
newsagents was made a public company in August, 1949, should 
be satisfied with the results now disclosed for the year to April Ist, 
1950. Consolidated profit has fallen from £646,836 to £611,028, but 
the preliminary statement makes it clear that the latest figure has 
been struck after charging £130,736, against £83.634, for depreciation 
and after providing £708,569, against £720,075, for taxation 
After making allowance for these deductions it will be apparent 
that gross profits, before depreciation and taxation, were practically 
unchanged. Such resulis justify the forecast made by the directors 
in the prospectus issued last August, that unless there was some 
material change in trading conditions profits would not differ greatly 
from those of the preceding year. The directors also forecast that 
for the period of about 7 months from its formation to the end 
of March, 1950, the new holding company would pay a dividend 
of 7 per cent., equivalent to 12 per cent. for the full year. This 
7 per cent. payment has now been declared. Investors who paid 
40s. for the £1 Ordinary shares and 8s. for the 4s. Ordinaries when 
the public offer was made last August have come out well. Today's 
quotation is around 45s. for the £1 shares and 9s. for the 4s. shares, 
at which the yield is roughly 5} per cent. It seems to me that W. H 
Smith Ordinaries are still well worth holding as a sound but perhaps 
not very exciting industrial investment. 


Richard Thomas Strength 
In its full report for the year ended April Ist, Richard Thomas 
and Baldwins, the sheet steel manufacturers, show a further increase 
in earnings, which cover the 15 per cent Ordinary dividend by a 
large margin. Net profit for the year was £1,881,757, against com- 
bined Preference and Ordinary dividend requirements of £807,559. 
As to the future, Mr. E. H. Lever reminds shareholders that the 
effect of the rise in transport charges as from May 15th will be 
to increase the manufacturing cost of finished steel by 10s. a ton 
He expresses the view that, while some part of this additional burden 
will be met by improved efficiency, it must have some effect on 
current profits. That is far from implying, however, that the 
15 per cent dividend rate on the Ordinary shares is in any way 
jeopardised. At 13s. 6d. the 6s. 8d. Ordinaries, yielding just over 
7} per cent., look distinctly undervalued, especially when it is borne 
in mind that the proposed takeover price under the Government's 
nationalisation plan is 15s. 3d Like many other iron and steel 
shares Richard Thomas and Baldwins’ Ordinaries have the merit 
(Continued on page 66) 
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THE 
THE “SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 590 


‘oken for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
ion of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday wee 
hm 25th Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
J bear the word “ Crossword,” ~ NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. 
eolutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 
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and his 


ACROSS 8. “Between his Darkness ; 
1. Is this the scarf of an Old Testament Brightness there ao. . 


of great politeness 


character? (4, 9.) o . “ . > 
ive m words 
9. Punch in his presence: but Bromley ™ ~~ to making play on d 
didn’t spell him this way. (9.) 14. One who takes great interest maybe. 
0. Put your foot on it! (S.) (9.) 
i. A hardy man of fiction. (5.) 16. Rough. (9.) 
il. Belonging to Miss Muflet’s pet 17. How’s that “ae an example? (6.) 
qrernen. (9) 18. Gesture usually preceded by arms 
3. Rather sore, having been granted a down. (S, 2.) 
fellowship, it seems. (7.) 19 c hina- sone (7.) 
iS. An pans aliernatively possibly 20 “The long a 
2 


light shake 
” (Tennyson). (5.) 
Biackwater? (5.) 

Laban’s disguised, what a flop! 


frozen. (7.) 
. Here the name “ Christian ” was first > 
used. (7.) 23 
Such a matter has moral significance. = 


7.) . 
21. " To be a prodigal’s favourite, then, cuaan be one 


worse truth, a miser’s —— 
(Wordsworth). (9.) 
Tennyson’s three-fold 
the sea. (5.) 
Mangled without the doctor. (5.) 
They seem just the dogs for dowsers. 
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command to 


ae 


(9.) 
The real paper I get from him. (13.) 


DOWN 

Good-lookins folk might b- 

(9.) 
“A highly impossible 
highly impossible —— ” 
Common ocation of a 
(2, 5.) 
Horse-play in a card-game is a hotch- 
potch. (7.) 
Hen’s peril (anag.). (9.) 
Found in an old garden dedicated 
to Eros. (5.) 


said 


tw 


we 


uee In a 
(Gilbert). 
bearskin. 
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SOLUTION ON JULY 28 


The winner of Crossword No. 588 is L. ADAMSOn EsqQ., Waverley, Crowthorve, Berk 
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LIFE-BOAT FACTS 
There are 154 Life-Boats 
in the R.N.L.I. Fleet. 
They cost from £13,000 
to £28,000 according to 
type. Sendacontribution 
however small towards 
the cost of building and 
maintaining these boats. 





ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 
The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer. 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., Secretary. 
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INCURABLES 





INCURABLE but still USEFUL 


We give real HOME LIFE at STREATHAM to 100 Incurable invalids 
who are encouraged to maintain a keen interest in life by making useful 
Life pensions of 15/- per week are also provided for 200 others 
ns. All are largely dependent on us 


atticles. 
able to be with Friends or Relatio 


for the necessities of life and we appeal for funds. 


ENTIRELY DEPENDENT ON 


No Voting system. 


THE BRITISH HOME for INCURABLES 


(of the 
Patroness 


STREAT 





*} he one : 


VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 


Admission in rotation, 


Middle Class) 


: Her Majesty the Queen 


HAM, S.W.16 





: Gip. sy y Hill 5341. 

















Here's something that 
you can do this very 
minute—help a child whose young 
life is being wrecked by cruelty, 
by enrolling as a Friend of the 
n.s.P.c.c. All it involves is a pro- 
mise to send 5/- a year—a book 


of stamps will do. 
N:-S-:-P 
-§ 


PLEASE ENROL AS A FR 





5] 


The National Society for the Pre- 
ventionof Crueltyto Children needs 
your help more than ever. It is the 
only body whose particular busi- 
ness it is to act in cases of cruelty. 
It only prosecutes in the last resort 
— help and advice always come 
first. 


-C-C 


1END TODAY 


j To the N.S.P.C.C. VICTORY HOUSE, LE 


as @ Friend of the N.S.P.C.¢ 
) subscribe Sf- a year (or more if 1 want 
) NAME  ...c0c0000 _ a 
.— 


1 enclose my 


Please enrol me 
and promise to 


ICESTER SQUARE, W.C.2 
first contribution 
to). 


DTDTOREGS ncn ccs ees nnn ens ene ees ences eae es seen enennenenn senenoneen tenes cnen comes senestenentsteneeee nae tesees 


(BLOCK CAPITALS PLE ABB) 








66 THE 
COMPANY MEETING 
SMITH’S POTATO CRISPS 
SIR HERBERT MORGAN’S SPEECH 


Potato 











THe twenty-first ordinary general meeting of Smith's Crisps 
(1929), Limited, was held on July 10th, in London. 

Sir Herbert E. Morgan, K.B.E. (the chairman) said that the net profit 
of the company amounted to £88,703 as against £81,236, while the group 
net profit amounted to £97,767 as against £91,116. That showed steady 
progress ; the business was travelling on the even keel it had for the past 
twenty-one years. The directors recommended the usual final dividend 
of 20 per cent., with a cash bonus of 5 per cent., making, with the 
interim dividend, a total of 32} per cent. 

The demand for Smith’s Potato Crisps was insistent and continued to 
increase unabated. It was their great regret that a serious limitation on 
supplies of some of the materials they regarded as essential to the quality 
of the product made it impossible to meet that demand under present 
conditions. They steadfastly refused inferior substitutes. Under no cir- 
cumstances would they forsake quality for quantity. Quality was the 
keystone wpon which the unique business had been built and so would it 
always be maintained. Nevertheless, they as a company naturally 
looked forward to the day, not too distant, they hoped, when they could 
supply everybody's requirements. 

Fouching upon some of the reasons for the popularity of their Crisps, 
the chairman said that Smith’s Potato Crisps could be eaten hot or cold 
and served with any meal, saving trouble and labour to the housewife, 
a factor of great importance in these days of shortage of domestic help. 
Particularly those who lived in flats and small houses found great 
advantage in having a supply of this ready-prepared nourishing food 
handy, as did all households. Further, the development of the snack 
and cocktail habit and the supply of food with drink in practically every 
licensed house in the country added to the Crisp habit. There was also 
an increase, largely through motoring, cycling and hiking, of picnicing 
and the seaside meal, where Smith's were always welcome. It should 
always be remembered that there were no crisps like Smith’s. 

Obviously the quality of the potato they used was partly the basis of 
the quality of their product. In order to ensure that they obtained only 
the finest for their purpose they grew a large proportion on their own 
farms from specially selected seeds 

Their business for the present year was going very much as usual. 
Their order book was full and flowing over. The report was adopted. 
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“ There was another principle of freedom scrupulously honoured in 
England,” says Arthur Bryant, writing of the eighteenth century. “ It 
was individual ownership, it was held, that enabled a man to defy 
This was also the belief of the great libertarian 
To Washington and Jefferson property 
their ideal was the small freeholder 


S 2 


SYNONYMS 


cee 





excessive authority. 
pioneers of the United States. 
and democracy were synonymous : 
scorning all tyrants, political and economic.” Putting aside mere 
fashions in thought, by which we are all so easily affected, is not that still 
true? Don't we sometimes allow the evils of excessive ownership to 


blind us to the freedom, the just privileges, the tonic sense of responsi- 
bility, which moderate ownership confers ? 

That is what St. Pancras Building Society believes ; and it also believes 
that every share taken in the Society helps someone (and keeps on 
helping, for in a building society the same money is used fruitfully 
over and over again) to the fuller expression of his individuality and 
a larger measure of freedom 

The Society pays two-and-a-half per cent. per annum, free of tax, on 
withdrawable £10 shares. 


PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
For Social Saving 


105, Parkway, London, N.W.1 


ST. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


of looking undervalued on earnings prospects, as well as being 
quoted substantially below the takeover level if the Government's 
plans should materialise. They are an attractive purchase. 


14, 1950 


(Continued from pave 64) 


Lewis Berger Outlook 
Keener competition and smaller profit margins in the paint trade 
are refiected in the latest accounts of Lewis Berger and Sons in a 
drop in consolidated earnings from £875,505 to £801,450. This 
fall has taken place in face of a substantial increase in sales. As 
taxation has called for about £60,000 less than in the preceding year 
and other charges are reduced, net profit is slightly higher at 
£453,734. Of this sum the Preference dividend and the 33 per cent, 
distribution on the Ordinary capital abserb only £111,100. Earn. 
ings on the Ordinary capital work out at approximately 130 per cent 
In his statement accompanying the accounts Mr. Thomas Lilley, the 
chairman, goes on record with the statement that “ tuture dividend 
recommendations should recognise the equity of stockholders’ par- 
ticipation in the company’s additional earnings which accrue as a 
result of the conservative dividend policy which they have sane- 
tioned.” This is clearly a pretty broad hint of an intention to pay a 
higher dividend in future, provided earnings continue to justify it. 
As to prospects, Mr. Lilley is optimistic. He emphasises that 
the long-term policy initiated to maintain earnings against the return 
of the present competitive conditions in the paint trade is now 
bearing fruit and that there has been another substantial increase 
in sales in the early months of 1950-51. Lewis Berger is a pro- 
gressive concern with alert management and strong finances. The 
4s. Ordinary shares now quoted around 28s. 3d. are yielding just 
over 4} per cent. On a long view, they should give a good income 
return and improve in capital value 
A Liquidation Share 
Continuing my recommendations of shares which look attractive 
for their break-up possibilities | suggest that the £1 Ordinaries of 
the Sudan Plantation Syndicate are worth considering around 70s. 
The balance-sheet, dated June 30, 1949, which has just been issued, 
shows total capital and reserves of £8,986,985. Almost the whole 
of this amount is now represented by cash and money due from 
the Sudan Government for payment of the assets which have been 
taken over. This company’s concession ended on June 30, 1950. 
The company has therefore still to receive the benefit of the crop, 
the harvesting of which has just been completed. According to 
the chairman’s report, the crop was in quality and quantity well 
above average and has been sold at a satisfactory price. It seems 
reasonable to assume that the profit will be not less than that of the 
previous year, i.e. £2,704,699. The exact amount of tax payable 
by the company on its final year’s profit cannot be calculated, but I 
think it is fair to assume that the reserve already created of 
£1,438,000, plus the amounts charged in the latest year’s accounts, 
will be sufficient to cover the tax liability. On this assumption 
there would be a total sum of £10,253,684 available on the 2,475,000 
Ordinary £1 shares, which works out at 83s. a share. The directors 
have already intimated that every effort will be made to expedite 
the preparation of the final report and accounts, whereupon a 
liquidator will be appointed. It is believed that the whole liquidation 
should not take much more than one year. A buyer at 70s., which 
would involve a further 2s. a share in broker’s commission and 
stamp duty, would thus seem to have a satisfactory tax-free profit 
of about Ils. to go for—a good investment proposition provided 
the liquidation is not too long drawn out. 
Brush Electric Rights 
As I have often pointed out, the issue of new Ordinary shares 
sometimes provides an Opportunity for acquiring a stake in 2 
company on attractive terms. The effect of the new issue is to 
bring down the price of the existing shares to what often proves to 
be an unduly low ievel. A case in point seems to be the 5s. Ordinary 
shares of the Brush Electrical Engineering Company. They wer? 
quoted around 6s. 9d. until a few weeks ago, but have now fallen 
back to a few pence over par following the announcement of a new 
issue of shares at Ss. in the proportion of one new for every two 
held. At the moment the “rights” are quoted in the market 
around 3d., which means that_a buyer undertakes the liability to 
put up the 5s. which falls due on July 28. He is, in effect, buying 
into the new Ordinaries at 5s. 3d., but has the advantage that the 
broker’s commission on the “rights” is small and that there ts no 
stamp duty to pay. At a few pence over par these Ss. shares look 
good value for money. In each of the past two years the company 
has paid a 10 per cent. dividend and the directors forecast that this 
rate will be maintained on the Jarger capital. 
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